29 PORTS IN 
MADEIRA 
GIBRALTAR 
SPAIN 
RIVIERA 
aTALY Royal Procession, India : 
GREECE Even ashore, for days at a time, Empress hospitality holds sway. Empress private 
PALESTINE trains will whisk you hundreds ‘of miles into India, across Java, up to Peiping. 
EGYPT Special motors and rickshaws will do your bidding... for guests of the Empress 
INDIA travel in the ways of royalty, with the finest of each land awaiting their arrival. 
CEYLON 


Panama Canal STRAITS 
The Empress takes her guests around the world with a royal SIAM 
hospitality. Her broad decks, her tennis and squash courts, JAVA 
her swimming pools and gymnasiums are yours for four glorious BALI 
months. Play, dance and relax... for the Empress is a royal hostess. 
y J PHILIPPINES 
CHINA 
JAPAN 
HAWAII 
CALIFORNIA 
PANAMA 


Beside the eren Pool 
What thrills the world has in store when you go with the Empress of Britain! 
Fares start at $2300 (apartments with bath from $3990), including standard 
shore programme. Secure itineraries and fare schedules from YOUR OWN 
TRAVEL AGENT or any Canadian Pacific office: New York, Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St. Louis, 
Washington, Montreal, 30 other cities in the United States and Canada. 


ec. ee rr Empress«Britain 


Port after port will pass in review, lending thrills and glamour to the royal 
entertainment. Yet, as each one fades astern, it is the Empress herself that be- Wid R LD C$ RU q S$ E 
comes your unceasing delight. Her gay dinners, her “command performances,” 


her gracious indulgence for every wish cause experienced travellers to marvel. FROM NEW YORK JANUARY 9-125 DAYS 


Canadian Pacific 


SIZE OF ANY OTHER WORLD CRUISE SHIP 


TWHCE THE 


In Coronado, California -- Canon City, 


Colorado -- Canaan, Connecticut -- and 


17,000 other communities, there ts a 


nearby Agent pledged to serve any 
policyholder of the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company as he would 
his own clients. Buy Hartford Tested 


insurance and be Sure! 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE HARTFORD ACCIDENTand INDEMNITY CO. 


HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD INSURANCE IS SAFE AND 
CONVENIENT. There is a rigid test for in- 
surance just as there is for every other worth-while 
product. The test for insurance is time. Back of 
every Hartford policy stands a 126-year record of 
honorable business dealings. Many thousand agents 
of the Two Hartfords in every State of the Union 
and in Canada offer you this tested insurance. 


Your Hartford policy guarantees you tested insur- 
ance protection and prompt, intelligent insur- 
ance service, no matter where you are when emer- 
gency arises. It is a great convenience for 
Hartford policyholders to be able always 
to find the nearest Hartford representative 
by calling any Western Union office. In 
Canada call Canadian National Telegraphs. 
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Friendly 


American Mail Liners 


sail fortnightly to 
Japan-China 
Philippines 


via the Short Route 
from Seattle 


Many indeed are the reasons why you 
will enjoy the Orient...the picture-book 
charm of Japan. China's calm philosophy. 
And the magic touch the South Seas put 
upon the Philippines. And just as these 
countries of the Orient will write a happy 
chapter in your life, so will your passage 
there and back if you travel on these ships. 


An Unforgettable Experience 


The excellent accommodations and the 
splendid food and service of the American 
Mail Liners make them favorites with 
hundreds who frequently cross the Pacific. 
Thus even if you go alone, you know that 
you will travel every mile with good com- 
panions...interesting, friendly people 
adding every minute to your pleasure. 


Fortnightly Sailings 


Another nice thing about the American 
Mail Liners is that their regular fortnightly 
sailings from Seattle and Victoria, B. C., 
(over the shortest, quickest route) let you 
start exactly when you choose. And if you 
like, you may stopover anywhere, continue 
on the next or another of these almost 
identical ships. Each has every stateroom 
outside, comfortable lounges and broad 
decks ... and the same grand food and 
friendly service whether you go First Class 
or economical Tourist. 


All-Expense Cruises 


In addition to their regular, low cost go-as- 
you-please trips, the American Mail Liners 
offera wide selection of all-expense cruises 
and conducted tours at a variety of fares. 

For schedules and detailed information 
see your own Travel Agent, or write us 
at 604 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 110 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago; or 760 
Stuart Building, Seattle (Head Office). 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


THE SHORT ROUTE TO THE ORIENT 


Carrying the Mail to Tin Can Island 
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Private Schools 


FOR BOYS 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY 


At Groton, 386 miles from historic Boston. 
Undivided attention to sound _ preparation 
for college. Accredited. Limited to 100 
boys, 12-18. Emphasis on character and 
scholarship. Provision for all sports, in- 
i tennis, hockey and golf. Active 

Club, school orchestra, _dramatics. 
Exceptional faculty, attractive home life. 
Founded 1793. Catalog. 


F. C. Gray, Prin., Box A, Groton, Mass. 


ASHBURNHAM SCHOOL 


Small, homelike Boarding School in_ the 
country for young boys 7-14. 1200 ft. eleva- 
tion. Emphasis on healthy, normal, out of 
door living. _ Flexible recreational program 
including all Land and Water Sports, Riding. 
Splendid opportunities for Winter Sports. 
Catalog. 


WHITTON E. NORRIS, Headmaster 
Ashburnham Mass. 


ADMIRAL BILLARD 
ACADEMY 


Naval Preparatory. Beautiful campus. 600 
ft. ocean beach. Prepares for college and 
government academies. Merchant Marine. Spe- 
cial emphasis on Naval and Coast Guard Acad. 
Experienced staff of University, Naval and 

Guard Academy Graduates. _ Naval 

and uniforms. Seamanship, Naviga- 

Gunnery, Sailing, Rowing, Swimming, 
Land and Water Sports. Commanded by 
Commodore Randolph Ridgley, Jr., U.S.C.G., 
Retired. Formerly Supt. of United States 
Coast Guard Academy. Low all inclusive 
rate. For catalog write 


REGISTRAR, New London, Conn. 


MESA RANCH SCHOOL 


Mesa, Arizona 

A school for boys 13-19, in the ideal win- 
ter climate of Arizona, in which preparation 
for college is adapted to each boy’s individual 
needs and capacity. Outdoor life featuring 
riding, polo, golf, tennis, week-end camping 
trips. Concrete swimming pool, ach boy 
owns a horse. C.E.B. Examination record 


excellent. 
Address: 


L. F. Brady, Flagstaff, Arizona 
J. B. Field, Cohasset, Mass. 


FOR GIRLS 


ANNA HEAD 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Established 1887 

College Preparatory and General Courses 

Accredited—KEast and West 
Post Graduate Department and Lower School 

Outdoor life the year ’round. Swimming, 
Riding, Tennis 

A homelike School in a College Town 
Write for catalog 


Miss Mary E. Wilson, M.L., L.H.D., Principal 
2528 Channing Way Berkeley, California 


THE BISHOP'S SCHOOL 


On the Scripps Foundation 

_ Resident and Day School for Girls, prepar- 
ing for Eastern and Western Colleges. Upper 
and Lower School. High Academie Standards. 
Art, Music, Dramatics. Modern Buildings in- 
clude beautiful Chapel and Library. Outdoor 
Swimming Pool. Riding, Tennis, Hockey, 
Basketball. 

CAROLINE S. CUMMINS, M.A., Vassar 

Headmistress 

Box 85 La Jolla, California 


Write the schools or for further help to 


PORTER SARGENT 


Educational Adviser 
11 Beacon St., Boston 


THE AMERICAN ROUTE 
TO NORTHERN EUROPE 
Denmark - Sweden - Finland 


Poland - Russia 

S/S ““SCANPENN”’ 

S/S “SCANYORK"”’ 

S/S “SCANMAIL” 
S/S “SCANSTATES” 

ALL OUTSIDE STATEROOMS WITH 
BATH OR SHOWER 
Excellent Cuisine — Courteous Service 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


5 Broadway 1 Bourse Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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YOU MISS-_ 


COAST 


You miss thee EAST 


And you miss an unforgettable Travel Experience if you 


miss the trip by FURNESS. 


Can you afford not to see “Rio” and its mountain- 
locked harbor? Or Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires? To 
miss these jewel cities . . . with their tangoes, racetracks, 
polo matches and smart Continental pleasures . . . would 
be like missing Paris itself on a trip to France! Especially 
when you remember that famous pampas or tropical 
jungles, with their picturesque native life and customs, 


are a short step away. 


And few would care to miss the sea pleasures of the Furness voyage 
on one of the four magnificent motorships, ‘Southern Prince’’, 
*“Northern Prince’’, ‘‘Eastern Prince’’, ‘“Western Prince’’—all built 
recently to Furness standards. Especially on a long voyage like this, 
Furness traditions count heavily... the delicious meals, the courte- 
ous British stewards, the deck life, the delightful shipboard atmos- 


phere—and Furness seamanship. 


FURNESS ‘Prince WANE 


Sailings every fortnight from New York, with call at Trinidad on return voyage. 
Reservations and literature at authorized tourist agents or FURNESS 
PRINCE LINE, 34 Whitehall Street, or 634 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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BA New Place To Go 


Since it opened early this year, Southern Pacific’s new Mexican 
resort, Hotel Playa de Cortés, has attracted a large number of guests. 
They tried it because it was a new place to go. They liked it because 
it was different. 


Where else can you find a desert resort by the sea? A luxurious 
hotel at the very edge of one of the world’s finest fishing grounds? 


Here, briefly, are the facts about Playa de Cortés: 


Location. On Bocochibampo Bay, near Guaymas on our West 
Coast of Mexico Route. This route extends from Tucson, Arizona, 
to Mexico City via Guaymas, Mazatlan and Guadalajara. 


Accommodations. First class throughout. All rooms are out- 
side and beautifully furnished. Every room has a modern American 
bath. There are two detached cottages. 


Climate. Warm and brilliant throughout the winter, with little or 
no rain. 


Cuisine. Excellent. American and Mexican dishes, plus delicious 
sea foods from the Gulf of California. 


Sports. The principal sport is deep-sea fishing (boats are main- 
tained by the hotel). Fish range from the Red Snapper (averaging 
8 pounds) to the great Manta or Giant Ray, weighing as much as 
1500 pounds. 


How to get there. Take Southern Pacific’s air-conditioned Sun- 
set or Golden State Route trains from the east or west to Tucson. 
Pullman from there to Empalme, thence to Playa de Cortés by taxi. 


For information, see your travel agent or write O. P. Bartlett, 
Dept. TR-9, 310 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


Southern Pacific 
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GROWING UP IN A DUTCH FISHING TOWN 


THE town is still Wierum. I am again 
remembering my boyhood there. Wierum 
still lies huddled beside its high green dike, 
far in the northern tip of the Netherlands 
in the unfrequented province of Friesland. 
These form the background for my remin- 
iscences: the old town, red roofed and yel- 
low gabled; the long green dike with its 
silent sheep; the very old tower clanging 
its bells every evening to summon all back 
to town; the long, sky-blue, sky-grey canals 
through green grass and beneath greener 


The traditional costumes of old Hol- 
land which have delighted so many 
generations of painters are still seen 
in some of the fishing villages. At 
the left is a glimpse of the fishing 
fleet at Volendam; below, eager 
young students in delicate lace caps 
are studying geography. 


By DAVID CORNEL DE JONG 


willows; the townsfolk coming and going, 
perhaps somewhat solemnly on wooden 
shoes, but blue eyed and sniffing at the 
salty winds which come scudding over the 
grey sea. That sea with its tides crooned 
above our heads, over the roofs of houses, 
but beyond the comfortably thick dike and 
its lambs and daisies. That sea also did 
strange things to the inhabitants of the 
town, divided them into two distinct, almost 
hostile groups, and complicated every as- 
pect of life. 

My boyhood in Wierum—any life there— 
can hardly be dismissed simply as colorful 
existence amid quaint huddles of houses 
with white storks high on roofs and frogs 
shrill in nearby ditches. Wierum is a 
small town, but it has a tremendous and 
lengthy past. Half of its civilization is still 
feudal, the other half relatively twentieth 


century, when not weighted down too much 
by all the barnacles of tradition. The sea 
made the difference. The fishing folk clung 
comfortably to their feudal ways, and 
scorned us landlubbers. They never con- 
descended to emulate us, except on such 
august occasions as Queen Wilhelmina’s 
birthday, when—lacking the festive white 
linen breeches—they borrowed our white 
underwear and paraded in them. 


Ostensibly I was a landlubber’s child. 1 
had a grandfather, however, who bought 
up the fishermen’s fish, and a father who 
built their boats, and so the fishing people’s 
houses and hearts stood wide open for me 
and my brothers. We were actually of the 
sea, hence part of them, they told us 
proudly. Proudly we accepted what they 
said. We sat in their houses, ate their 
hasty repasts, forecast the weather with 
them from endless queer devices, stood with 
very old bearded men on the dike scanning 
the horizon for sails, or let our hands 
rest in the gnarled brown hands of fisher- 
men’s widows as they stood beside the sea 
and spoke of their dead. We loved them, 
and they wept copiously over us when we 
departed for this so-called sea-less, dike-less 
America. 

We were allowed the freedom of the 
fishermen’s houses. It wasn’t even neces- 
sary for us to cry “Folk” over the lower 
half-doors, as strangers were expected to 
do. We walked in and were expected to 
participate in anything they were doing at 
the moment. They lived invariably in small 
yellow bricked houses in their own streets. 
They scorned the little patches of calendu- 
las, marigolds and poppies the landlubbers 
surrounded their houses with. They dis- 
dained the soil utterly; they refused to 
plant as much as one seed, but planted their 
patches with sea shells and whitewashed 
stones instead. 

The interiors of their houses were a de- 


SHIPMATES 
The fisher folk of Holland are a 


rugged and independent group of 
men who have a hearty contempt 
for landlubbers with their prim 
homes, their fussy costumes and 
their genteel customs. In recent 
years, the fisherman’s struggle for 
existence has grown increasingly 
desperate. F many fishermen 
the reclamation of the Zuider Zee 
was a tragedy because their vil- 
lages by the sea were transformed 
into impotent inland towns. 


ight, however. There I sat among them 
and seemed to feel like them. Nothing 
much happened in the bright little kitchen 
in the back of the house. It served mainly 
as a pantry to supply the eight small daily 
repasts. he little green tiled cellar b 
neath the wall-beds was often reputed to 
be the scene of hauntings, hence studiousl 
shunned by the fishing folk. In front 
the house was a wide yellow bricked stc 


gossip with neighbors. 

stood the wooden s i) Bor the rest 
everything—on stocking-feet—was conduct- 
ed in the large living-room, into ot 

of which, above the little green cellar, the 
beds had been built like cupboar Each 
bed had its door which was usually her- 
metically closed when the bed was occu- 
pied. Fisher folk prefer their beds in tiers. 
The oldest children might sleep three steps 
down below the floor, five feet above them 
the younger children, then several rungs 
up a little ladder the parents, all in 
marvelously close proximity and with 
miraculously little fresh air to carry them 
through the night. ich bed had its little 
red and yellow curtains, but the doors were 
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their pride. Those doors were carved full 
of ships, seas and waves, were painted and 
repainted. As the beds might have been 
used for countless generations, there was 
often little space left for young members 
of the family to add their contributions as 
soon as they were able to handle a whittling 
knife. 

In the living-room polished and painted 
sea shells stood or were suspended every- 
where. Red geraniums at the windows 
swallowed much of the daylight. Chairs 
and numerous little tables were covered 
with bright reds and yellows. Various de- 
vices to predict weathers and storms—all 
strictly mon-scientific—stood about. But 
among all this there was never a sign of 
a sewing basket, machine or needle. The 
fishing women left all their sewing to others. 
God hadn’t created them for sewing, they 
told us, even though their husbands had 
to be expert with the needle to repair nets 
and sails. Naturally, Christ was always 
walking over raw green waves in a gilt 
frame over the hearth, which in turn de- 
picted in blue tiles every colorful story of 
the Bible. 

In great contrast to these fishermen’s 
houses were the estates of the landed gen- 
try, with which I was not nearly so inti- 
mately acquainted. But we regarded those 
estates with pride, however, and my fam- 
ily’s intermediate position between the two 
extremes of the town’s population—the fish- 
ing folk and the landed gentry—offered me 
again a peculiarly satisfying vantage point. 
After all father and his fathers had built 


In those sections of Holland where costumes are worn each type of dress has a story to tell. 


and repaired those estates as well as they 
had constructed most of the fishermen’s 
boats. At times even the estates were open 
to us, and we were allowed ample glances 
of immaculate stables, and golden-helmeted 
women pouring tea in tile and mahogany 
interiors. Our town boasted only a few 
of these landed gentry. They lived outside 
of town on their peculiarly Frisian estates, 
abetted by numerous servants. Wide moats, 
pollarded willows, hedges and iron fences 
surrounded vast houses built in a style 
found nowhere but in our province. Close 
cropped lawns and tulip beds extended to 
the very wide front gable. 

As social arbiters in Wierum we had the 
minister’s wife for those under the banner 
of religion, the public schoolmaster’s wife 
for those scorning all religion. Their po- 
sitions were precarious and dangerous at 
all times, and certainly were not eased by 
the good-natured tauntings of the fishing 
folk. Likely both arbiters were from the 
southern part of Holland, spoke no Frisian 
—another good reason the fishing folk de- 
spised them—but were expected to show 
a most intricate knowledge of all the rami- 
fications of our social life. We youngsters 
did not know that when a new minister’s 
wife started her rounds of calling, she had 
better proceed in the correct order from 
the highest down to the mid-lowest. She 
must know, for example, the correct pre- 
cedence of call on each of the master- 
bakers’ wives. If she made any error, 
tongues wagged assiduously, and those of 
the amused fishers’ wives not the least. 


OFF TO SCHOOL 


We knew that a new minister’s reputation 
depended almost entirely upon his wife’s 
success, with this exception, of course, that 
no preacher who objected to skating—as 
southern Hollanders were apt to do, claim- 
ing that skating and drinking were prac- 
tically synonymous—would stand the least 
chance of survival even with a most nearly 
perfect wife. Still, his attitude toward 
skating was usually ascertained ahead of 
time, before the call of God went forth to 
him. 

Apart from the fact that they lived out- 
side of town, our social arbiters were hardly 
regarded as villagers. It seemed prere- 
quisite to their social positions that they 
be regarded as foreigners. The fishing 
folk did not accept them as people at all. 
If haughtiness of conduct of either minis- 
ter or his wife displeased them, they gave 
vent to immediate and audible criticism. 
Any man who paced the village cobbles 
wearing a high hat and carrying a cane— 
as our southern ministers invariably did— 
was a comic and slightly despicable char- 
acter to them, even when on Sundays they 
sat lugubriously while he preached his ser- 
mon. But those sermons were God’s do- 
ings. It is quite conceivable that both min- 
ister and minister’s wife would have been 
turned back at a fisherman’s door should 
they have presented themselves there for 
a social call. It is positive that they would 
never have been offered a chair. 

The fisher folk seemed to consider my 
family as their special wards and pets. They 
took care that they were represented at all 


To the initiate the costume indicates whether the wearer is 


from city or country, whether Catholic or Protestant. Youngsters wear the same kind of clothes as their parents. 


European 


weighty functions, dealing with anything 
from birth to death, that might occur in 
the family. 

I remember the births of my brothers. 
Normally, any birth in town was the cause 
of much activity. The good wives, sundry 
and all, were largely responsible. But the 
fishermen’s wives alone—despising the deli- 
cacy and diplomacy of baker and car- 
penter’s wives—detained us long before the 
event was due to ask us questions about 
mother’s condition. Of course, we never 
had to cope with this confusing myth about 
storks. Those birds sat loftily on our red 
tiled roofs, and had their young atop wagon 
wheels on poles erected there by our fathers. 
We knew they had nothing to do with the 
advent of new human beings. We knew 
that a midwife was involved, and in most 
cases a doctor. The fishing folk, however, 
did not expect any doctor to charge a fee 
for so joyful an event. 

The fisher folk would have been hor- 
ribly slighted had mother selected any but 
a midwife from their group. And so a 
fisherman’s midwife we had, who proceeded 
immediately to feed us dried flounder upon 
dried flounder, and somehow managed to 
turn our rather modern house at least into 
the semblance of a fisherman’s cottage. 
When the actual big event was about to 
happen, she banished us summarily from 
the house. But everywhere we banished 
ones were greeted by the women of the 
town, fed sugared rusks by the landlubbers, 
and regaled especially by the fishermen’s 
wives with flounders and other dried fish 
cut to resemble birds. Thereafter we only 
observed, and like father we were no longer 
important. 

The women shaped the event after their 
own liking. For a few days things re- 
mained comparatively quiet. The midwife 
guarded jealously the mother and the new 
child, fulminated against the doctor and 
studiously disobeyed all his instructions. Of 
course, fishers’ wives tapped on the window 
panes and made inquiries. As long as the 
midwife held sway all the town’s women 
except fishermen’s wives were banished. 
Not until the midwife gave official procla- 
mation that the infant was going to flourish 
were more drastic steps taken. Two days 
were set aside. During those days every 
possible woman entered the house, studied 
the baby, and left a gift of a few yards of 
cloth, some lace or yarn. Not until all the 
fishers’ wives had completed their visits 
were the rest of the town’s women allowed 
to enter the house. Even then the midwife 
would austerely and quite without warning 
absent herself. Mother, wise in fishing 
people’s ways, would have another woman 
handy for such contingencies. The yards 
of cloth the fishermen’s wives left behind 
were invariably loud and bright and ex- 
treme. It was mother’s big problem 
throughout the next two years to see that 
even every bit of that material adorned the 
child’ at some time or another. She knew 
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that jealous eyes kept watch every moment. 

Baptism wasn’t important. The midwife 
carried the child to church when it was not 
yet eight days old, presented it before the 
church service to the father, and he in turn 
held it as the minister baptized it. But a 
few days afterwards the important celebra- 
tion was held. Perhaps by that time 
mother could do without the services of the 
midwife. On the morning of the big day 
we youngsters were relegated to back parts 
of the house. Early in the day the women 
started arriving, each with some pastry, per- 
haps some wine, inevitably brandy. The 
house was never large enough to serve them 
all at once. Mother had to conduct every- 
thing most dexterously in relays. 

The fishing folk took it as their special 
privilege to come first. Not until they were 
well done did any one else dare enter the 
house. They started coming as early as 
eight in the morning. When enough were 
gathered they arranged themselves in a 
wide circle, then as a special concession to 
mother they abandoned their custom of re- 
maining standing in a landlubber’s house. 
Seating themselves on chairs, they pro- 
ceeded to nibble their pastries and sip their 
brandy. At the appointed time mother car- 
ried the child in; each woman held it for a 
while and then passed it on. They never 
kissed it, for fishing folk don’t kiss. But 
they compared the child to every possible 
relative and always came to the inevitable 
conclusion that it was a child built for sea, 
ship and storm. Naturally, the early brandy 
abetted their enthusiasm and _ favorable 
judgments. Then mother brought about the 
climax of the ritual—always at a time when 
she knew that she piqued no one by hurry- 
ing them—by serving boere jongens. These 
were raisins which had been soaked in 
brandy for several days. Then they were 
ladled plentifully into individual glasses, 
replenished with fresh brandy and offered 
to the women, who with much gusto and 
unalloyed pleasure proceeded to eat and sip 
at once. Ample servings and second and 
third helpings made the women most affa- 
ble, rosy and tittering. 

At this point mother’s tact had to be 
whetted precisely to clear the house of these 
mirthful fishing women and to set it in 
readiness for the next relays. Then the 
same ritual repeated itself with variations 
to indicate the superior breeding and stiff- 
ness of the land women over fisher women 
—none of them would ever have dared to 
ask for a second serving of boere jongens— 
until that relay had been disposed of and 
the house was set in readiness for the so- 
cially important callers, the golden-helmeted 
ones, and the terrifically dignified ones. 

In the meanwhile the first relay of fish- 
ing folk had gone to disport themselves in 
their own ways. They had continued gath- 
ering in each other’s houses, growing more 
and more festive on additional brandy, 
wholly unabashed by banished men and 
hungry children. By the time the golden- 


MENDING NETS 


On shore there are always tasks for the 
fishermen after they have returned from a 
cruise at sea. These tasks are conscien- 
tiously done, for those who are still fortunate 
enough to possess boats are loyal workers. 


helmeted ones were due to arrive at our 
home to do honor to mother and baby, they 
were again at hand, and stood in large chat- 
tering groups in front of our house. Neatly 
brandied and affable they then made com- 
ment upon all the arrivals, never in too 
carefully modulated voices, and had a word 
or phrase for each golden helmet or orna- 
ment, each rustling lace and silk dress, and 
every halo of eau-de-cologne which invari- 
ably enveloped the female notables. 

Even in the matter of church and religion 
the fisher folk maintained a rigid separate- 
ness. Apart from them the town’s folk 
were about evenly divided into Calvinists 
and agnostics. Fishing folk, however, were 
satished to be swayed by mood, emotion 
and weather, topped by an unshakable belief 
that Christ was of the sea, had walked on it 
and fished in it. Apart from that they clung 
flamboyantly to their own traditional super- 
stitions, and shunned innumerable witches 
and ghosts so assiduously that ninety per 
cent of the town followed their example, so 
raising havoc with all their Calvinism and 
agnosticism. Besides, the good fishing folk 
felt decidedly superior to all doctrine and 
discipline, and were always ready to give 
the devil a chance to make their lives more 
exciting, just as long as they’d be given an 
equal chance to repent noisily later. 

For us youngsters they shaped our actual 
conceptions of Catholics and Jews, in spite 
of our excellent histories and geographies. 
Especially concerning Catholics they were 
fantastically medieval. There were no 
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There is a saying in Holland that “God made the sea; men of the Netherlands the shore.” With the sea from earliest times to the present day Holland has 
carried on a continual struggle. The conquest now going on by filling in the Zuider Zee will eventually add more than half a million acres to Holland’s 


territory, increasing the country’s total area by seven per cent. 


Catholics in town so that my imagination 
could caper wildly. I was ten before I saw 
my first one, in a neighboring town which 
boasted one whole Catholic family. I 
waited on the roadside for them one Sun- 
day afternoon late when they returned from 
worship in a distant town. I had learned 
from a group of old gruff seamen on the 
dike steps that Catholics were invariably 
red, wore starched ruffs, had shifty eyes 
and carried huge crosses. My disappoint- 
ment was great when a springless wagon 
lumbered into sound and view bearing very 
ordinary mortals, a bit windbitten, but with 
never a cross among them. Jews the fish- 
ing folk mentioned only in their wildest vag- 
aries. They were of the Bible, and after 
all, many of them seemed to have been fish- 


ing men judging by what one read and heard. 

Again the fisher folk, and to a lesser de- 
gree our religionists, made matters compli- 
cated for anyone in need of a doctor. In 
the first place the fishing folk did not be- 
lieve in doctors. And because the fisher 
folk formed such a large part of our popu- 
lation, no doctor could set up a profitable 
practice in town. Of course, when death 
was near, the fishing folk summoned a doc- 
tor as final extremity. But that was of even 
less importance than sending from afar for 
a bunch of grapes for the dying one. From 
grapes alone we knew someone was about 
to die, for on other occasions we never saw 
them. 

When they did call a doctor, however, 
they had to exercise considerable matter of 


Within one generation many fishermen will have to turn from fishing to farming. 


choice. Naturally, they despised the super- 
annuated medico who was the choice of the 
wealthier town’s folk. There were three 
other neighboring doctors to choose from. 
They preferred the red-faced one with thick 
blond mustaches, mainly I suppose because 
he never lectured them on their lice. When 
he arrived on his bicycle everything was as 
it should be. If the second doctor arrived 
on his tricycle it was time to summon the 
third doctor for likely number two was 
drunk. The third doctor, efficient though 
he was, complicated matters in turn by rid- 
ing a motorcycle, to which neither fisher- 
men nor religionists had any objection dur- 
ing the week, but on Sundays they were 
united in disapproval. Certainly Christ 
would never have approved of motorcycle 
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riding on Sunday. It was therefore better 
to postpone dire illness till Monday, or to 
die uncontaminated, beside the wuneaten 


bunch of grapes. 


Church attendance was one of our 
musts,” but here again my brothers and | 


were fortunate in finding ourselves in close 
proximity and sympathy with the fisher 
folk. We were always assigned to grand- 
father’s pew, which was the first pew in the 
gallery, the only rented pew among all the 
fisher folk, l the gallery as their 
own. They a grandfather greatly 
for sitti =, too, and in turn it proved 
eat boon to him as wholesale fish 
Others consider grand- 
that balcony pew as a 
; gesture, the fishing folk 
heir own way. Grand- 
reputed to be one of the 
a matter the 
ild willingly come to blows 
To them old David was practically 
holy. Devils, cats and ghosts never cut 
capers around his house, for they were sure 
the devils found it superfiuous to fight for 
his soul. 


might 


about. 


Unaware of its boon to the fish trade, I 
and my brothers were sure that grandfather 


aply to overwhelm, 


had rented that pew 

with his own thunderous singing, the wheez- 
ing organ which was also enthroned there. 
Like all the fishing folk, grandfather sang 
a note or two in advance of the organ. Like 
them he professed that the organ was of 
the devil. His reasons for this belief were 
that it kept two men in sweat during the 
singing of one psalm. Sweating on Sunday 
was evil; even the preacher remained se- 
renely cool. The fishing folk had more 
cryptic reasons. 

Before we arranged ourselves in that 
front gallery pew to gaze with the fishing 
folk upon all the finery and austerity be- 
neath us, much : 
itseli. For the m 


n had expended 


k, us youngsters, and 


to a degree the fishers’ wives preparations 
had been simple. When possible we wore 
leather shoes, received three pennies for the 


collection and five peppermints to keep us 
awake. Father’s f ions were identi- 
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advanced years. The seamen went as they 
were, pipe and all, brown suede pants, blue 
sweater and colored stocking cap. Their 
white wooden shoes, however, had been ex- 
changed for black painted ones with gold 
and silver buds and leaves. 

Where our preparations were negligible 
in scope and time, those of the women were 
almost terrifyingiy complicated. This held 
true mainly for the non-fishermen’s wives, 
those much aware of social prestige, age 
and tradition. Sundays seemed to be for 
women. Everything in turn seemed to cen- 
ter around their golden helmets. The tra- 
ditional headgear of Frisian women is the 
golden helmet, a close-fitting, thin gold cap 
which covers all the shor head but the 


face. Centuries ago a Frisian princess had 
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been captured by pagan Norsemen only to 
be returned hairless and scarred from the 
temples up. The princess—a stocky blonde 
beauty—cogitated and councilled, and be- 
fore long emerged from seclusion wearing 
a gold helmet, light and close-fitting, cover- 
ing every scarred and desecrated spot of 
her head. Thereafter, out of sheer loyalty 
—never vanity they claim—all Frisian 
maidens and women followed her example; 
clipped their golden locks and wore real 
cool gold instead. 

Fortunately there were few occasions ex- 
cept Sundays for the busy town’s women to 
dress up. I except the women on the es- 
tates, of course, who wore their helmets 
daily. The process of dressing was an ex- 
tremely complicated one. That the women 
who wore golden oorijzers had short clipped 
hair, we knew. But very seldom were we 
allowed to see the cropped female heads. 
Before a lady ventured forth to worship 
she washed, dried and perfumed her hair 
with eau-de-cologne. Then a spotless white 
skull cap was adjusted over the hair, over 
it the golden helmet was clasped snugly to 
prevent the skull cap from showing. The 
curiously twisted gold ear shields were next 
set in place. After that various caps of 
open lace work were each put in its place 
over the golden helmet, leaving the ear- 
shields free, and also allowing ample proof 
through all the lace that all the gold of the 
helmet proper was there. Next a ruff was 
fitted around the neck, a beribboned bonnet 


YOUNG MAN ABOUT TOWN 


This little boy is distinguished from his 
sister only by the round patch in the center 
of his embroidered bonnet. Not until he is 
seven years old will he have his hair cut and 
exchange his dress for broad pantaloons. 


tied on top, the rest of the body swathed 
in brocades, silks and laces, all of one hue 
—usually light grey—and milady was ready 
for church. 

In winter church presented a major prob- 
lem for all not steeped in patience and tra- 
dition. It wasn’t sufficient that the lady 
trotted off to church with her head covered 
with gold and her hips swishing with lace. 
She carried besides: a golden-clasped psalm- 
book, thick and ample, with peacock feath- 
ers for bookmarks; a stove—a wooden case 
sequestering an urn with glowing coals— 
adorned with highly polished brass hinges, 
handles and knobs; a large lacy handker- 
chief; a gold or silver sniff box containing 
a yellow sponge saturated with eau-de-co- 
logne; an assortment of coins and pepper- 
mints, and likely an umbrella. 

The fishermen went forth in black, 
hands rolled in woolen aprons, heads sol- 
emnly framed by black knitted caps, and 
their faces for this sacred occasion washed 
with soap but not dried to give them the 
proper degree of rigidity and shinyness. So 
they entered the church. 

From our gallery pew where we always 
arrived early with the fisher folk we 
watched the church below us. The church 
had one wide center aisle. On the right in 
their pews, each with its little carved gate, 
sat the women. On the left the men. All 
the front pews were rented. Those farthest 
removed from the pulpit and its very un- 
Frisian but fashionable Holland pastor were 
also furthest removed from him in godly 
and social functions. Behind the best front 
pews were the lesser ones, decreasing in 
value, until the free seats in the rear of the 
church were reached. Far in the back, di- 
rectly beneath our gallery pew, were two 
rows for those old renegade landlubbers 
who were at the portals of death but wanted 
to keep their hands on the doorknob of 
heaven by coming to church. Apart from 
the fact that it was strictly landlubbers’ 
territory, no seaman would willingly sit 
anywhere near those two pews, which they 
maintained were often hovered over by 
devils fighting for the unsuspecting souls 
snoozing beneath them. 

As eagerly and minutely as the fishing 
folk around us we watched the helmeted 
women enter the church, push into their 
pews, and go through the arduous task of 
settling themselves into two-hour long 
changeless postures; The warm stove was 
set on the floor. The little door was dis- 
creetly opened to see if the urn and its 
glowing coals were in horizontal position. 
The slippers were removed, the feet planted 
on the warm stove, the ample skirts ad- 
justed, the cloak and bonnet removed, the 
ruff tapped and fingered, the eau-de-cologne 
box, handkerchief, peppermints and coins 
deposited on the lap, and then finally the 
golden clasps of the psalm books unhooked 
and the book laid open at one of the 
peacock feathers. There they sat, row 
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Priests, choirboys, gypsies and Provencal horsemen accompany the Bark of the Saints when it receives its annual benediction of the sea at the place 


where the holy fugitives from Palestine are thought to have landed about 40 A. D. 


A GYPSY PILGRIMAGE IN PROVENCE 


Photographs by Schall from Pix 


Les Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer, a tiny French 
village on the Mediterranean, is the goal of 
an annual pilgrimage of gypsies. They come 
to honor their patron saint, Sarah the Egyp- 
tian, mythical ancestress of the gypsy people. 
According to legend, Saint Sarah was the 
Negro servant of the saints, Mary Salome 
and Mary Jacobi, when they landed on the 
coast of France in an open boat after having 
been driven out of Palestine. At the left, 
gypsies are praying before the Bark of the 
Saints in the crypt of the fifteenth century 
church. Below are typical gypsy girls. 
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Vehicles 


pilgrim 


of all kinds bring the gypsies to Les Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer for their annual A woman of Arles in her traditional costume pays her 
ge. In addition to the gypsies hundreds of people come from Provencal towns to compliments to a gypsy mother and her child. 
attend one of the gayest festivals in southern France. 


The religious festival at Les Saintes- 
Maries-de-la-Mer is concluded with 
the Blessing of the Waters, which is 
presided over by the Archbishop of 
Aix and attended by both the people 
of Provence and the gypsies. 

colorful procession escorts the Bark 
of the Saints and the image of Sarah 
the Egyptian to the seashore where 
the ceremony of benediction takes 
place. Horsemen of the Camargue, 
which is famous for its bulls, women 
in Proveneal costumes, gypsies, 
choirboys, priests and _ mitered 
bishops, all take part. Thereafter, 
the gypsies elect a new queen and 
join with the people of Provence in 
festivities of all kinds. These in- 
clude the exhilarating sport of bull- 
baiting, at which the mounted 
gardians of the Camargue are so 


skilful. 


These scenes are 
typical of the _pil- 
grimage and its fes- 
tival. At the right, 
gypsy youngsters are 
enjoying the merry- 
go-round. Below, at 
the left, a gypsy 
places a candle in 
the crypt where the 
image of her patron 
saint is kept. At the 
lower right, the 
image of Saint Sarah 
the Egyptian is be- 
ing carried to the 
sea for the benedic- 
tion ceremony. 
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Sailing past the Statue of Liberty on the completion of her maiden voyage, the Normandie 
receives a typically hearty welcome in New York harbor. 


NEWS 


GATHERING ON 
LONGEST 


AMERICA’S 


WATERFRONT 


By GEORGE FOX HORNE 


THE first impression any European vis- 
itor receives of this country is ordinarily 
obtained somewhere between the govern- 
ment Quarantine Station off Staten Island 
and the pier a few miles up the river. Un- 
less, that is, he comes in from Canada, or 
drops down on a Long Island flying field 
after a spin by air, a mode not yet widely 
popular. 

During this ride “up the bay” which is 
sometimes one of ninety minutes, or longer 
when tide and wind conspire against the 


Occasionally, New York fire boats 
put on a special demonstration at 
the Battery when distinguished 
isitors arrive. 
ay 


colossi of the sea, prominent visitors are 
sought out and interviewed by shipnews re- 
porters. Many are they who have been 
made profoundly unhappy by the members 
of the cloth to which this writer is glad to 
belong. Mr. J. B. Priestley, one of that 
fecund and ubiquitous breed of visiting 
Englishmen, accomplished, clever and point- 
ed by instinct toward the lecture platform, 
had considerable to say of us subsequent 
to a visit when, he related, he was riotously 
misquoted and misunderstood by “the 


» 


fess. 


Many people despise us, although we 


Keystone 


cover news for more newspapers than any 
other group of reporters, and send their 
names and their philosophies not only to the 
great metropolitan dailies but to your home- 
town paper in the farthest corner of the 
nation. We have harried unfortunate 
lovers, run down shy bridal couples in their 
connubial lairs, and pointed out with smug 
complacency the fact that certain persons 
of opposite sex happened to be traveling in 
the same ship. We have been rude on 
occasion, demanding on others, ignorant on 
many, and often slightly nasty when vain- 
glorious pursers, introverted captains, or 
those we seek to interview give us the sort 
of treatment we have to accept only from 
our editors. 

Our wide range is one of the busiest 
ports in the world, both for passenger and 
freight ships. Yet today’s clearances and 
entries are nothing compared to the old 
days when ships by the dozen dropped their 
anchors in the still waters off the green 
banks of Quarantine. Veterans at Quar- 
antine remember the days when the view 


P. 1 Sherr 
Miracles of strength and skill, the harbor tugboats work huge liners against win 
and tide and ease them comfortably into their slips. 


from the dock was like looking along the 
cables of Brooklyn Bridge, so thick were 
the spars and rigging of ships standing in 
for New York. They carried thousands of 
immigrants, peasants and adventurers in 
grimy cubbyholes, their worldly goods in 
wicker hampers, their eager eyes on the 
vista of promise ahead. And even the post 
war years were busy until depression times. 
Then entire days passed without a pas- 
senger liner, and only a freighter or two. 
Today traffic is growing again; a big ship 
is listed for nearly every day of the week, 
with several small passenger vessels from 
European ports, the West Indies and South 
America, as well as freighters and tankers 
from far-flung harbors. 

New York has one of the longest water- 
fronts in the world. To grasp the extent 
of her longshore miles one would have to 
start at Fort Hamilton, travel northward 
along the Brooklyn shore, pass Erie Basin, 
the Navy Yard and go on up to Hell Gate; 
then one would turn southward to see the 
miles of vast docks and bulkheads on Man- 


hattan’s East River. Around the tip of 

Manhattan and again north one passes 

the excursion boats, coastwise lines and 

the big Atlantic liners. 

From the Chelsea section to Fifty- 
seventh Street lie the berths of the North 
Atlantic’s greatest and swiftest vessels. 
Along the teeming thoroughfare known 
as West Street lie other giants scarcely 
less puissant. 

Even these distances do not tell the 
waterfront’s romantic tale for there is 
Brooklyn, and in addition the miles of 
docks on the Jersey side of the Hudson, 
where thousands of tons of freight are 
deposited or picked up every month. 

One of New York’s busiest freight 
terminals is at the Bush docks in Brook- 
lyn. Freighters and combination cargo- 
passenger steamers warp into these or 
nearby docks every day, handling every 
type of merchandise. They are redolent 
of romance and adventure, suggestive of 
far places and exotic people; but this is 
a feature of the New York waterfront 
that the metropolitan papers unaccount- 
ably ignore. 

Sometimes we do cover these places 
and ships for special stories, animal car- 
goes from India and the Malay Penin- 
sula, disaster and rescue stories on 
tramp steamers, or some isolated pas- 
senger of note who has eschewed the 
modern liner for adventure on an old 
deck. But normally our salient is defined 
by Fourteenth Street on the South and 
the Fifties uptown. 

When we are not chasing ocean liners 
about the harbor on one of the new gov- 
ernment revenue cutters we are waiting 
at the Barge Office at South Ferry for 
something to happen. This office no 
longer, if ever it did, has anything to do 
with barges. But it has to do with 

everything else. 

The active offices of immigration, cus- 
toms, public health bureaus and the Coast 
Guard are housed together in the squat, 
brown-bricked structure lying over the edge 
of the water at the island’s end. From one 
side the throbbing Governor’s Island ferry 
sets out for and returns from the army sta- 
tion in the middle of the stream. From 
the other a ferry carries immigrants be- 
tween New York and Ellis Island. 

Over the ferry landing-leaf many for- 
eigners have stepped to a new world. And 
there are many who have crossed it who 
will never see this land again. Many aliens 
have been sent tearfully back to their for- 
mer homes on deportee warrants; some 
who fell naturally into the hands of the de- 
partment and more who were turned in by 
jealous friends, enemies and writers of 
anonymous letters. 

In former years hundreds of frightened, 
ambitious girls, immigrants from Ireland, 
Scotland, Austria and other foreign lands, 
passed through the brown doorway with all 
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~ MIDNIGHT SAILING 


Just before its departure for Europe, the 
eficient lines of the giant Bremen are im- 
pressively outlined in black and white. 


their lares and penates. Some of them 
never passed much further into the prom- 
ised land than Battery Park, where evil 
men fell heir to their bodies. Later, when 
organizations to protect these girls and 
other immigrants were formed by religious 
and civic societies, the percentage taken by 
the flesh-pirates dwindled steadily. 

The shipnews office, on the second floor, 
lies between the customs boarding staff and 
the guard-room where agents 
gather at dusk for instructions and pier as- 
signments. The hall, despite the New Deal 
job-giving paint work along the musty 
reaches, is perpetually dark and forebod- 
ing; the persistent odors of whiskies and 
other liquors still corridors 


customs 


invade the 


where hurrying laborers let fall a case ac- 
cidentally as they trundled truck-loads to 
the seizure room. 


he harbor 

returns 
with the heterogeneous result of the night’s 
rummaging about stinking freighters, or 


prisoners brought in for questioning after 
a running battle along the wharves. 
During prohibition days liquor patrol 
work ranked high in customs duties, but 
repeal washed out the rosy hue of smug- 
However, the I 


1 


y I 
harbor patrol stil] has 
plenty of work to do, and can now give 


gling. 


more attention to narcotics, smuggling of 
watch movements and other small mer- 
chandise which bring high duties and con- 
sequently attracts the tariff-foilers. The 
squads still search liners in port and are 
among the first to board an Atlantic ship 
when her lines are out and the whistle sig- 
nals that she is fast. 
This search in port 


77) 


only one of the 
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ORDEAL BY CAMERA—OLD STYLE 
For many years distinguished visitors have had to face a formidable barrage of cameras. 
This picture was taken in 1921 when the famous French scientist, Madame Curie, was posing 
before the clumsy machines with which news photographers were forced to work at that time. 


many details of ship operation little known 
to the average traveler. To the captain 
and crew the voyage from Cherbourg 
breakwater to Ambrose Light is compara- 
tively easy sailing. When the liner reaches 
Ambrose the duties of the crew multiply. 
That is when Mr. Botwistle in A-246 loses 
his camera, and Mrs. Gulph on the deck be- 
low locks her luggage keys in a trunk. It 
is also when the pilot comes on board from 
his little dory to take charge of the gigantic 
floating city and guide her safely through 
esoteric shoals, past the sunken menace, the 
recently altered light-buoys and through the 
harbor traffic that he understands so well. 

A lot of cant has been spilled on the 
question of who is in charge: captain or 
pilot. To these two men the question 
doesn’t matter, but hundreds of travelers 
have worked themselves into hysteria on 
the problem. To these one may safely 
say that the answer is yes and no. The job 
of the pilot, who is smiled upon by the 
marine underwriters, is to know every min- 
ute detail of the harbor that might affect 
the docking of his charge. From the time 
he draws his ship (pilots on the Sandy 
Hook pilot ship are selected by rotation and 
the pilot never knows whether he’ll get the 
Europa or the City of Bombay) and goes 
on board, the pilot is in charge, and re- 
sponsible for getting the ship safely 
through. 

But the captain is always in command, 
with an authority so unchallengeable that he 
can (and has done it) order the ship’s own- 
er and his employer from the bridge. 

The telegraph companies maintain look- 
outs in signal towers at Sandy Hook, Quar- 
antine and other harbor entrances, and 


these announce ship movements from min- 
ute to minute as they occur. Transatlantic 
vessels are first reported at Ambrose Light, 
again about thirty minutes later off Sandy 
Hook, and in about thirty more minutes 
they are in quarantine waters. 

Legally the first official to board there 
must be the United States Public Health 


There are numerous small stores along 
South Street which supply marine equipment 
to ships of all kinds. 


International Mercantile Marine Company 
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North German Lloyd 


SETTING THE STAGE FOR THE NEWSREELS 


Nowadays newsreel cameras, as well as reporters, are on hand to confound 
the visiting celebrity when he reaches our shores. 
appearance before these machines, one needs presence of mind and a ready wit. 


officer, usually accompanied, in the case of 
large ships, by a second doctor, a staff as- 
sistant and a nurse. On freighters, par- 
ticularly those from so-called “plague” 
ports, fumigators and exterminators, who 
can cast a flashlight beam about the holds 
and discover the presence of rats, accom- 
pany the doctor. Another cutter comes 
alongside about the same time, or a little 
later, and puts on board a customs officer 
who officially enters the ship in port and 
receives the cargo manifest, sworn to by 
the purser or captain. Still a third cutter 
“boards” in about twenty or thirty minutes, 
after the health officer has been reasonably 
assured of the ship’s good health. The 
latter cutter puts on immigration inspectors, 
customs officers who sort and examine pas- 
senger declarations for baggage examina- 
tion, additional public health officials who 
cursorily examine all passengers as they 


To come off well in an 


pass to the immigration tables, newspaper 
reporters and photographers and the few 
visitors who are able to wheedle a cutter 
permit out of the Collector of the Port. 

The average liner stays in Quarantine an 
hour, although the square yellow flag sig- 
nifying that the doctor hasn’t completed his 
work is usually hauled down some time be- 
fore she leaves. The rest of the time is for 
transfer of mail to postal tugs, and not in- 
frequently the large vessels stay in Quar- 
antine for this purpose for two hours, a 
delay vainly protested by the passengers. 

At last the great anchor tussles with the 
hook, the engines turn and the vessel moves 
through the inner bay and enters the river. 
The next boarding takes place in the river 
a few hundred yards below the pier, where 
the docking master, an expert in handling 
liners, comes on to take charge of the 
bridge. 


P. L. Sperr 


MASTS, SPARS AND SKYSCRAPERS 


From time to time old-fashioned windjammers still dock near 
the foot of Manhattan Island. 
seven seas, but most of them are in the coastwise trade. 


Some of them still roam the 


The docking men, like Anthony Huseby 
and Herbert Miller, are veritable field mar- 
shals who gallop around the harbor on 
snorting little tugs of prodigal strength and 
great maneuverability. As his ship ap- 
proaches Huseby steams down river on his 
puffing craft, the Alice M. Moran. He 
leans out of a window bellowing orders 
through a megaphone to tugs waiting on 
each side. “Take a line on the starboard 
bow.” “Line on the port bow.” ‘Line on 
the starboard stern.” The other tug men 
receive their orders, signal to the engine- 
room and away they go. They range along- 
side as the liner comes up, and the Alice M. 
Moran rides against the towering hull for 
an instant to allow Huseby to transfer to 
the ship. He hurries to the bridge, gives 
orders to the helmsman, runs from one 
bridge “wing” to the other, blowing 


(Continued on page 47) 
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CAMERA SHY 


The stranger with a camera is obviously 
a sinister figure to this Talbeseh youngs- 
ter. He wears the same costume as his 
elders with a few amulets on his head- 
dress to guard against evil spirits. 


SITUATED near the main road which 
was the original camel caravan route be- 
tween Damascus and Aleppo in North 
Syria may be found the “Beehive Village” 
of Talbeseh, or Tell Biseh as it is sometimes 
spelled. The reason for the nickname is 
that the houses have domed roofs, which 
from a distance closely resemble a cluster 
of beehives. Talbeseh is one, if not the 
largest, of a series of such mud villages 
which are to be found between the ancient 
towns of Homs and Hama, Syria. Talbeseh 
is far enough off the beaten track so that it 
is seldom visited by tourists. Nor, with the 
exception of an occasional French patrol, 
is it often visited by Europeans for admin- 
istrative or business reasons. Throughout 
my photographic tour of Palestine and 
Syria, I am certain that the village of Tal- 
beseh proved the most picturesque and 
fascinating of all villages I saw. 

After leaving Homs and driving twelve 
kilometres over an undulating plain, I saw 
in the distance what appeared to be hun- 
dreds of beehives nestled snugly into a hill- 
side, the domes of which stood out white 
and gleaming against a beautiful skyline. 
I was informed that the village we were 
approaching was the “Talbeseh Village of 
Mud.” 

We left the main road and drove along 
a track until the surface condition became 
too bad to drive further. Then we left the 
car and walked uphill until we arrived at 
what was apparently the main street of the 
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THE STRANGE BEEHIVE 
VILLAGE OF TALBESEH 


By G. M. GREENWELL 


With photographs by the author from Pictures, Inc. 


village, a narrow thoroughfare only seven 
feet in width. On either side were squatty 
mud houses with small yards or courts be- 
fore them. There were mud walls high 
enough to secure privacy, but the entrances 
were just arched gaps in the wall with no 
door. 

In a short time it was apparent that 
strangers were not frequent here, as chil- 
dren were scampering off, obviously afraid 
of us, and a veiled woman drawing water 
from a well beat a hasty retreat leaving her 
half-filled earthenware jar at the wellside 
on seeing us. But when Mohammed 
Effendi Wahbey, my excellent Arab inter- 
preter, guide, and assistant, spoke in Ara- 
bic, the native woman became less alarmed. 
Then she returned and explained that al- 
though many travelers pass to and fro on 
the road, it was seldom that Talbeseh had 
visitors, and pointing at me in a curious 
manner, said, “Not like the Sahib.” 

I slowly climbed to the highest point of 
the village, and was staggered by the most 
unusual panorama before me. Reaching 
into the distance were hundreds of domed 
roofed houses built of mud all neatly 
packed together with narrow winding lanes 
between them. Here and there I saw a 
tiny space or square in which I imagined 
there was a well. What an atmosphere of 
serenity. The village was built of mud, yet 
it was perfectly clean. The light sand- 
colored mud beehives baked hard by the 
strong sunshine appeared a perfect white 
in contrast to the green of the plains in the 
distance. I gazed in wonderment upon this 
scene and dreamed of some ancient city, 
yet the vivid uniformity of design recalled 
to my memory a photographic flight over 
London’s new housing estates a few years 
previous. 

The entire junior population of the vil- 
lage had become friendly with Mohammed 
by this time and were crowding around us, 
a buzz of speculation as to who we were 
and what were our intentions. Mohammed 
interpreted a few of the childish conversa- 


tions, which were amusing. Some thought 
we were rich farmers, others, that I was an 
important French minister on a tour of in- 
spection. I was unable to suppress a roar 
of laughter when one chubby youngster, his 
face a study of seriousness, whispered to a 
less imaginative group of pals that I was 
a wise man who had come to the village 
to study the heavenly bodies with a special 
telescope. Obviously, the youngster was 
referring to my camera which was hanging 
from my neck with its long focus lens in 
position. During my experience as a photo- 
graphic journalist I have been called many 
names, some of which are better not men- 
tioned, but this was certainly the first occa- 
sion on which I have ever figured as “A 
Wise Man.” 

Mohammed rattled off in Arabic an ex- 
planation that the so-called telescope was 
a camera, but the boys’ puzzled expressions 
told me in advance that they did not know 
what a camera was. When I pointed the 
camera at them as though to take their pic- 
ture, the whole crowd fled to the lower 
quarters of the village. This was rather a 
handicap, as I intended making studies of 
some of these children, but Effendi assured 
me that curiosity would force them to re- 
turn. He was right, for soon they all came 
racing back again, whereupon they were 
told there was no reason for fear and that 
sweets would be given them later if they 
did as they were told. The word baksheesh 
was unknown here. 

An aged, kindly faced Arab, who we 
learned was a sheik, bade us good wishes 
and welcomed us to the village. He vol- 
unteered to show us the village, so we set 
off with the crowd of children following. 
During our tour we learned that the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants were Arabs. The 
majority were of the Moslem faith, al- 
though of recent years some of them had 
become Christians. Farming and agricul- 
ture were their means of a livelihood, and 
the district had always been noted for its 
horse breeding. Our sheik friend did not 


THE ROOFTOPS OF THE WHITE VILLAGE 


The village of Talbeseh was once an important station on the caravan route from Damascus to Aleppo. Since the arrival of the automobile, 
however, Talbeseh has been relegated to an obscure position. Unlike so many villages and cities in modern Syria, it continues to follow its 
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know the population of Talbeseh. He said 
there were too many to count, and his lack 
of interest indicated that he thought the 
subject of no importance. 

Peeping into a yard of a large house, I 
saw two veiled women busily washing 
clothes, which needless to say were excep- 
tionally white. I was about to take a pic- 
ture of them at work. At that moment one 
of them saw what I was preparing to do 
and they both scurried hastily into the 


ancient traditions and its old-fashioned manner of life, 


house and remained there until I moved on. 

Naturally after visiting the village I was 
anxious to know why it was built of mud 
instead of stone. Mohammed asked the rea- 
son, and by way of reply our village guide 
led us toward a group of Arabs who had 
been watching our movements. We were 
introduced in Arabic, and then a long con- 
versation followed. Mohammed Effendi 
repeated in English as accurately as pos- 
sible the story told by the oldest Arab mu.! 


BLIND HOUSES IN TALBESEH 


No windows look out upon the narrow streets of Talbeseh. The houses have either a cubical 

or circular substructure covered with conical roofs, the whole built of unbaked mud-brick 

covered with white clay. Despite the materials of which they are built the houses are strong 
and comfortable, and some are said to have lasted for a century. 


house builder who had lived there all his 
life. 

The beehive houses were originally built 
of mud because a thousand or more years 
ago there was no stone in the fertile plains 
and very little wood. The transport of 
building materials, if possible at all, would 
have been too expensive for the poor set- 
tlers in this region. As a result they were 
obliged to build their houses from the mud, 
or clay, which could be secured easily from 
sources nearby. Experience soon taught 
them that if the roofs were built in oval 
shapes, or were domed in beehive fashion, 
the rain would not enter the house and 
would run off easily. Exposure to sun and 
rain smoothed the mud down, automatically 
filling in cracks. Consequently, building has 
not been altered all these years, except that 
a little timber is used as a support in the 
larger houses of today. These houses prove 
cool in hot weather and very snug and 
warm during the brief cold spell. Contrary 
to expectation, once completed these houses 
require little attention save for an occa- 
sional plastering with mud of a crack or 
two. Many of the houses are well over a 
hundred years old. 

The proud old builder invited me to his 
house. It contained only one large room 
which was almost circular. Its walls were 
painted with a lime or whitewash, and the 
interior was beautifully cool and refresh- 
ing. After removing his shoes in typical 
Moslem style and placing rich silk cushions 
upon low stools, he bade us be seated. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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EVIL SPIRITS 
IN THE 
JUNGLES OF 


PANAMA 


Photographs by Kurt Severin 


A MONG primitive peoples the world over sickness is thought to be the work 
of evil spirits, and innumerable fantastic rituals have been devised to combat 
invisible foes. In these pictures we see one of the rituals of healing as it is 
practised among the Choco Indians of eastern Panama. A young boy of the 
tribe has been taken sick. After being carried from his home, the patient is 
placed upon banana leaves spread on the ground. Then a tent-like structure 
decorated with symbolic designs is placed over his body and nearby crudely 
carven images of native gods. Thereupon the medicine man, wearing a head- 
dress of plaited bast, directs the warfare against the demons of disease. For a 
long period women dance monotonously around the invalid, singing to the ac- 
companiment of the reed pipe and accordion played by men. Finally, when 
the medicine man judges that the evil spirits have been driven out, the healing 
ceremony is ‘concluded. Oftentimes, like certain forms of quackery in civilized 
lands, these primitive methods succeed. In case of severe illness, however, the 
evil spirits generally carry off the unlucky patient to the dreaded land of death. 
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BUILDING THE WORLD'S GREATEST DAM 


A SILENCE that has endured for ages 
has been broken, a silence of sheer cliffs 
that stretch for fifty miles. During the 
quiet of time, giant walls of rock have been 
colored green, copper, red and yellow. Al- 
kali wastes have sent noiseless spiral ghosts 
whirling upward in the wind. Sage brush 
has bloomed, become pungent in the crisp- 
ing air of autumn, and grown gnarled and 
sturdier, but alone in the desert always. 
Alone, but for the River, the greatest river 
of the west, surging between its mountain- 
high banks, “unheard but by its own splash- 
ings.” 

The river is the mighty Columbia; the 
place of silences, the Grand Coulee of Cen- 
tral Washington. 

There is now an inferno of sound: the 
piercing rat-a-tat of machine drills, the 
clang of giant electric shovels, the trundling 
of trucks, the shriek of steam hammers. 

Work is under way on the Grand Coulee 
Dam, the structure which will stretch out 
4,300 feet from bank to bank as compared 
with 1,180 feet, the length of Boulder Dam. 


AT WORK ON THE DAM 


Thousands of men are at work on the Grand 
Coulee Dam which will be the largest structure 
of its kind in the world. When the river has 
been harnessed it will produce electric current 
' equaling the quantity used in 1934 by half the 
nation’s population. Life-giving water will 
eventually irrigate 1,200,000 acres of thirsty 
land. Before solid granite could be reached 
on the floor of the Columbia Gorge, millions 
of cubic: yards’ of dirt, sand and volcanic ash 
had to be removed. The great tower at the 
left is part of the suspension bridge used to 
carry gravel for cement across the Gorge. 


west from Greenwich 


f 50 * 100 miles 
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By GRACE KIRKPATRICK 


The Columbia River is to be harnessed. 

Do you know the story of the Columbia 
River and of the Grand Coulee, one of the 
world’s geological wonders and visited 
yearly by scientists from all quarters of the 
globe? 

Located ninety miles west of the city of 
Spokane, or some two hundred miles east 
of Seattle, the Coulee tells to all who come 
that the mighty Columbia of today is but 
as the tiniest dwarf compared with the 
Columbia of the ages gone, for the Coulee 
is the dry bed of this prehistoric river. Be- 
fore the reckoning of time, torrents of lava 
flooded this section of the country. Hiss- 
ing, boiling, it fought with the angry river 
waters. Large trees of primeval forests 
snapped with cracks of thunder as they fell 
before the surge. 

Slowly the lava cooled. As the cen- 
turies went by, plant life appeared again. 
But once more the hot flood came from the 
bowels of the earth. Again it cooled, and 
life returned. And thus it happened for 
seven successive periods between each of 
which centuries elapsed. 

After the last interval, a different sound 
shattered the stillness. This time it was 
the grating of rock being scraped and 
ground over other rock as it was carried 
along by an ice sheet. It cut and crushed 
with the weight of its miles of thickness, 
and, in the course of years, deposited large 
enough quantities of gravel and material to 
block the mighty river and twist it from 
its course. 

The Grand Coulee—meaning the grand 
valley—is the course where the waters once 
flowed. Fifty miles long, the canyon 
stretches north and west from the present 
bank of the Columbia. It is at the end or 
mouth of the Coulee, its junction with the 
Columbia River of today, that the founda- 
tions for the great dam taking the name of 
the Grand Coulee dam are being laid. The 
waters that are to be stored in the giant 
reservoir and the lake that will be created 
will cover much of this region. Only un- 
til the dam is completed can the tourist and 
geologist read the entire story of the Grand 
Coulee. 

True there will be a magnificent body of 
water for pleasure and commerce, a body 
of water that will have vast influence on the 
surrounding arid lands. When the last 
unit of the dam is complete, the storage 
reservoir will stretch back for twenty miles 


into the Coulee and the lake to be created 
by backing up the waters of the Columbia 
will be one hundred and fifty miles long. 

Until the dam is built, however, the vis- 
itor can drive into the Grand Coulee and 
along its entire length. The seven layers 
of lava that mark the successive flows are 
very distinct in the towering rock walls 
weirdly colored in greens and reds and 
browns. There are beds of plant fossils 
where all who look may easily find them. 

In the lower Coulee, that half of the 
great canyon which will not be flooded 
when the dam is built will remain to tell its 
wonderful story of geology. There is a bed 
of marine fossils where thousands and 
thousands of oyster and clam shells are 
buried in rocks which are hundreds of miles 
from the sea. Preserved between crushing 
layer on layer of lava rock, they are white 
as salt, they are whole and perfect in shape 
and form, but fragile indeed. After a shell 
has been dug out with a sharp stick it takes 
careful handling to see that it does not 
crumble into an ashlike powder as it is 
touched. 

Towering in weird blackness against the 
sky are the rock formations of the Coulee. 
Steamboat Rock is the largest, seven hun- 
dred feet high and acres in extent with 
white sand foam around its prow. It 
seems a ship of the giants plowing on and 
on, but never moving. 

Most spectacular of all are the Dry Falls. 
Over these rocks, now dry, and weird and 
green with streaked shadows, once tumbled 
a cataract four times higher than Niagara 
and many times as wide. Here the pre- 
historic river fell over the precipice, goug- 
ing and cutting out the earth in its path, 
making this, according to Professor H. 
Bretz of the University of Chicago, “the 
greatest example of glacial stream erosion 
in the world.” 

The water flows no longer, and although 
several small lakes still remain, they are 
only a drop where once rushed a mighty 
torrent. The overwhelming awe and silence 
of the Coulee lingers on at the Dry Falls 
for they are miles down the canyon from 
the scene of activity at the dam site. 

A fossil forest that flourished millions of 
years ago is exposed between the layers 
of lava that make the shores of one of the 
lower lakes. Here are trees turned to stone, 
six or more feet in diameter, that were 
buried ages ago by the hot flood of lava. 
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NIGHT VIEW 


This night view of the activities at 
the Grand Coulee Dam shows the 
brightly lighted west abutment area, 
as well as trestles for transporting 
concrete. On the opposite page a 
jackhammer crew is seen at work on 
the hard granite floor which will 
support the dam. 


But we are speaking of marvels of the 
ages past. What of the scientific and engi- 
neering wonders of the present? Why is 
Uncle Sam building Grand Coulee Dam? 

«= Remember, the Coulee is a valley. It is 
a gigantic gash, a gash that averages one 
thousand feet in depth, cut down from the 
surface of the surrounding country. Away 
from it stretches 1,200,000 acres of arid 
lands of central Washington—lands that 
now bloom with the flower of the sage and 
turn brown as the bunch grass withers in 
the summer heat, but lands with soil as 
fertile as can be found. Below them in the 
deep canyon forever and forever has flowed 
more than an abundance of water. The 
purpose of the Grand Coulee Dam is to use 
the rush of the great river to raise the 
waters of the Columbia to the thirsting 
land. It is planned to reclaim the deserted 
acres so that they may become 40,000 farm 
homes. Also the dam will create three 
times the electric power of ae cle Shoals 


and fifty per cent more power than Boulder Consider the amount of dir 

Dam; it will aid in flood control and navi- be removed hefoan even the a River at low 

gation; it will be the key development on could be laid. Engi as great as the oe 

the Columbia River. sixteen mi C Nic y ards ow water, and at high 
The task is gigantic. cavation for the Boulder Columbia is five times 


HOW THE COMPLETED DAM WILL LOOK 


When the Grand Coulee Dam is completed it will be a bulwark of concrete and steel five hundred feet high, nearly a mile long, and containing more 
than three times as much masonry as Boulder Dam on the Colorado River. The government city now being used by engineers and workers will be- 
retained and improved for the men engaged in operating the completed Dam. 
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as much as the Colorado at the same period. 

The Grand Coulee dam will be the largest 
dam in the world. It will be 500 feet high, 
500 feet wide at the base; and 4300 feet 
long. 11,200,000 cubic yards of concrete, 
as compared with 3,200,000 for Boulder 
Dam, will be poured. 

The water impounded will be raised from 
the reservoir created by the high dam an 
average height of 280 feet by the largest 
pumping system yet devised. Approxi- 
mately 500 tons of water will be lifted to an 
average height of 280 feet every second, or 
1,800,000 tons every hour. 

The system of canals and irrigation ditch- 
es, which will be installed following the 
completion of the final unit, will reach out 
to cover the largest body of rich arable land 
that has ever been segregated for reclama- 
tion purposes as a single irrigational de- 
velopment in the United States. 

Water! Where farm home after farm 
home stands deserted as the rains failed. 
The houses are gray and forlorn with 
boarded or missing windows, the barns are 
gray, so are the leaning fences. The yards 
are of sand; the fields are covered by brown 
tumble weeds that blow aimlessly about in 
the dry winds. 

As the winds rise they carry the dust and 
sand in storms that often travel as far as 
one hundred miles, while in the homes of 


Wide World 


the brave women of the Big Bend of the 
Columbia—as this region is known in the 
northwest—the sand is frequently deposited 
inches thick on floors and furniture, two, 
three, or maybe four times a summer. 
Truly house cleaning is not solely a spring 
and fall affair here. 

And all these years, the Columbia has 
flowed on with its great floods of water— 
and so the thought of the Columbia Basin 
Project sprang into being. 

It was surveyed by engineers of the De- 
partment of the Interior, the State of Wash- 
ington, and the engineers of the War De- 
partment completed their study in 1931. 
Ex-president Herbert Hoover and General 
George W. Goethals, builder of the Panama 
Canal, were among the famous engineers 
who gave their stamp of approval. 

Early in 1933, President Roosevelt di- 
rected that the Grand Coulee dam project 
be included in the public works program, 
and preliminary work began. 

Until then, the only buildings at the dam- 
site on either side of the river were the 
little home and ranch buildings of Sam 
Seaton, the ferryman. With his wife and 
children, Mr. Seaton had this land of big 
rocks and wastes to themselves excepting 
when passengers or cars wanted to cross 
the river by means of the little ferry. 

This ferry, propelled by the river’s cur- 
rent and kept from floating downstream by 
heavy cables strung across stream, for 
years has carried all comers across the swift 
Columbia. Great flocks of sheep have 
crossed in relays on this ferry, for down 
through the Canyon of the Coulee sheep 
herders have found their one winter path 
from the mountain inland. 

Across this ferry also have traveled the 
Indians of the Colville reservation and the 
agency at Nespelem, a frontier town lo- 
cated forty miles from a railroad and more 
than thirty from a paved highway. For 
these Indians the weird rock caves of the 
Coulee have each a story, the rock forma- 
tions, each its significance, and the winds of 
the canyon carry the legends of the days 
before the white man came to the big 
waters. 

But no less have the Indians an interest 
in the building of the dam and the future 
that is to come, for their treaty with the 
white father gives them the “river to the 
middle of the current.” 

The Seaton family watched with keen in- 
terest as the geophysicists came with their 
electric currents to shoot them into the 
earth to test the underground rocks; as the 
boring of the diamond drills and the dig- 
ging of the test pits began. 

These three activities are checked against 
each other for results. As different rocks 
register different resistances to electric cur- 
rents, it is possible to chart where the rocks 
change under ground and to determine the 
extent of any one particular kind. The 


(Continued from page 54) 
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Many years ago Rudyard 
Kipling described San Francisco’s 
Chinatown as “a ward of the city 
of Canton set down in the most 
eligible business quarter of the 
city.” In the main this statement 
is still true today, if we consider 
that both Canton and Chinatown 
have been modernized. The Chi- 
nese theater, however, defies 
change, and the citizens of China- 
town still enjoy the intricate and 
interminable plots of their classical 
plays. These glimpses of the 
Chinese theater show one of the 
performances in action and some 
characteristic scenes backstage. 
Most of the audience are in modern 
clothes, and so also are the musi- 
cians who at one side of the stage 
supply the musical accompaniment 
o essential to the action of the 

However, the costumes have 

none of their magnificence, 

nor have the players forgotten 
their exquisite arts of gesture and 
pantomime, the heritage of a the- 
atrical tradition many centuries old. 
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A NIGHT AT THE THEATER 


IN SAN FRANCISCO’S CHINATOWN 
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Texas Centenniat Centrai E.xrposition 


SOUTH OF THE RIO GRANDE 


The mountains south of the Texas border provide innumerable hiding places for smugglers 
who are always scheming to carry illegal goods into the United States. 
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ON a raw, wet night in late spring, had 
you been abroad somewhere west of the 
Rio Grande, you might have seen etched 
against the skyline the shadowy outlines of 
two motor cars, lights dimmed, dashing 
rough the darkness toward a nearby city. 
Minutes passed, then a second pair of pow- 
erful automobiles, also dark, wound their 
way along the crest of the hills, disappear- 
ing momentarily in the depressions of 
miniature valleys, soon to carry their 
precious, though illegal, cargoes to men who 
awaited them. 

Another night . . . . the red-blue exhausts 
of an airplane, winging its way northward 
from Mexico into one of these United 
States. From the warm cabin a young 
pilot looked through the partly open win- 
dow, hoping to make out some landmark. 
No doubt he grinned when at last he saw 
a group of lights beside a squat building 
in the distance, too far away for the roar 
of his motor to be heard. These lights 
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On the international boundary be- 

tween the United States and Mexico 

this patrolman keeps a sharp watch 

for smugglers. His sub-machine gun 

is ready for action in case of an 
emlergency. 


FIGHTING 


THE SMUGGLERS 


ON OUR BORDERS 


By ANDREW R. BOONE 


marked the international boundary, the 
gate through which lawful merchandise 
passes. But they marked much more for 
him—safety. On through the night he 
roared—fifteen minutes at 1500 r.p.m., due 
north, then swing five compass points 
toward the west, twenty minutes on this 
course and there should be his field. 

Still another three members of 
Uncle Sam’s Mounted Border Patrol hud- 
dled in the dewy tall grass of a ravine, 
night field glasses trained on a nearby hill- 
side. Silence, long and deathly .. . . the 
distant roar of the Pacific .... peace. Yet 
beneath the seeming calm, intrigue prom- 
ised soon to flower into full-bloomed crime. 
Running the border! 

Aliens, dope, liquors, undeclared mer- 
chandise—none of these people or things 
may cross our borders legally except 
through Uncle Sam’s properly prescribed 
channels. Yet in a veritable flood they are 
sneaked in under cover of darkness, or in 
many cases as the sun gleams brightly, and 
of their arrival can be told wild tales— 
and tall tales, all of which bear the stamp 
of truth. Even alcohol, despite the repeal 
of prohibition, continues to roll across the 
borders under cover of night in veritable 
floods that rum-runners may be enriched 
to the extent of duties and taxes thus 
saved. 

Oi the young pilot and his kind permit 
me to elaborate. After he had swung across 
the international border somewhere in 
Texas, he followed the charted course. But 
there came, as frequently does to the dar- 
ing airman, trouble. While his green plane 
glided down through lowering clouds the 
engine missed fire . . . sputtered . . . died. 
With anguish written on his tanned face. 
he released a flare and within two minutes 
sat the ship down in a broad field of cotton. 

Hardly had he stepped from the cabin 
when a farmer, owner of the patch, ran up 
waving a flickering lantern. 

“Hey, there,” he shouted, “what’s the 
idee of tearing up my cotton. You'll have 
to pay plenty for this, young fellow.” 


But the “young fellow” stepped non- 
chalantly alongside the fuselage. 

“This ship,” he answered, “carries 
United States mail. Sorry to bother you, 
but motor trouble forced me down. Give 
me a hand here and I'll be off in a few 
minutes. And if you'll fetch a sheet of 
paper, I'll give you a note to the postmaster. 
He will pay the damages.” 

By this time a small group of neighbors 
had arrived. Here was drama right in 
their own back yards. But the drama sud- 
denly took a strange turn, for there 
emerged from the empty plane a hacking 
cough. 

“What’s that?” demanded the farmer, his 
suspicions now aroused. 

Without awaiting answer he and a vil- 
lage constable plunged into the ship, broke 
open the door leading to the after baggage 
compartment and found there five luckless 
Orientals. Another wayward pilot came 
to the end of his smuggling days when, 
later that evening, he was lodged in a Texas 
jail to await the pleasure of federal 
authorities. 

And the motor cars... . 

These two powerful machines humming 
through the darkness did not really carry 
contraband. Ten minutes after they had 
passed two more cars, also dark, wound 
down the dusty roads at break-neck speeds. 
Again silence. As the second pair of cars 
appeared on the horizon, at the top of a 
rise, and dropped down into the valley, a 
fifth car, lights blazing, emerged from its 
hiding place. The driver drove leisurely 
along the mesa, safely carrying his load of 
contraband to the market. 

Here was one of the newest tricks of the 
border-runners. Their illegal goods had 
been cached in a wheat stack on a ranch 
abutting the Mexican border. The first two 
cars were expected to draw Uncle Sam’s 
mounted border patrolmen, if any were out 
that night, onto the highway. That failing, 
the second pair certainly would cause them 
to reveal themselves. Meantime the driver 
of the contraband-laden car kept a pair of 
night field glasses trained on the horizon. 
If both pairs of cars reached a certain point 
safely and on time, the road was clear! 

But skilled border patrolmen had out- 
guessed him. The driver of the contraband 
car had gone only a short distance when 
he saw two hundred yards ahead a large 
sedan alongside the road, with a white and 
red sign—“STOP—U. S. OFFICERS’— 
calling him to a halt. But he stepped on 
the gas and as his tail light was vanishing 
down the lane one of the officers raised 
a .30-.30 rifle to his shoulder and with a 
single shot punctured a rear tire and the 
chase ended. 

The mounties had turned their skill as 
detectives to the case long before they had 
set out on a still watch, waiting for the 
contraband to come through. Like most 
criminals, the border-runner had made a 
mistake. He had been renting cars of a 


Texas Centennial Central Exposition 


Occasionally the Mexico cowhands south of 

the Rio Grande aid the smuggler. They 

are excellent riders and they know the 
country intimately. 


particular type for his criminal operations, 
and from a nearby city he had been seen 
to leave earlier that evening in his usual 
rented car. After that the officers needed 
only to wait until his particular automobile 
ran by them. After their shot had caused 
it to swerve into a bank and capsize, the 
car yielded goods which would have netted 
the gang $3,000 had it not been captured. 
All along the Mexican and Canadian 
borders the Mounted Border Patrol 
watches day and night to prevent the smug- 
gling of anything, from liquor to cattle, 
into the United States. They are not pro- 
hibition enforcement officers. They enforce 
the tariff act and stop smuggling whether 
it involves some prohibited article, such as 
narcotics, or of goods which can come 
through ports of entry when properly de- 
clared. In wooded ravines, atop mountain 
ranges, on the burning deserts of the south- 
west, they hold still watches, hidden from 
roving smugglers’ eyes, and drive their 
horses and automobiles into “impossible” 
places seeking international criminals. 
Several years ago the mounted patrol 
rode horses and were, in the true sense, 
“mounted.” Today most of them drive 
automobiles, confiscated by the government 
from smugglers, although along some 
stretches of the Arizona and Texas borders 
horses carry the mounties into desert fast- 
nesses. These officers track down rustlers 
on the desert or keep a_ cold-blooded 
still watch night after night in Western 
mountains, waiting for an automobile 


United States’ officers guard all points 

of entry on the border. Here a 

patrolman is taking a weapon from a 

suspected runner of contraband from 
Mexico. 
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moving slowly down a canyon bottom, 
or individuals walking through the brush 
with contraband slung in sacks over their 
shoulders. 

The “Mounties,” who do much of their 
work under the stars on lonesome trails 
and in river bottoms, consider every chase 
important, for a single contraband runner 
may be the “front” for a more important 
load coming behind. They work in pairs, 
for self-protection and to be able to sub- 
stantiate each other in court. But some- 
times a dozen or more may figure in an 
important capture. 

Recently three members of a patrol were 
spotted in the brush of a dry river bottom 
in western Arizona, awaiting a shipment of 
some contraband—they did not know what 
—of which the service had been notified 
by an undercover man. Each bore his usual 
armament consisting of a large service re- 
volver, a Very pistol which shoots signal- 
ing lights into the air and a searchlight 
capable of casting a narrow beam fully 
three hundred feet. For additional safety, 
one of the trio had nestled in his arms an 
automatic rifle. 

Through weary hours they had awaited 
the coming of the “load.” Soon the sun 
would come peeping over the desert, thus 
ending their lonely vigil. But wait! Some- 
one was moving slowly through crackling 
brush. In the darkness they could not 
make out the form. Was it an animal or a 
human? When the bare outlines of the 
erect form came within an arm’s length, 
one of the guardsmen arose suddenly and 
jammed his gun in the fellow’s ribs. 

“Stick ’em up, pardner,” he ordered. 

The boy “stuck ’em up” as demanded, at 
the same time uttering a piercing scream 
of fright and warning. 

“They got me, boys,” he shouted. 

And in the silence that enveloped the 
immediate vicinity the officers could hear 
the crackling of brush up and down the 
stream as other smugglers threw caution 
to the morning air and made their way 
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Regular airplane service from Buenos Aires 


FLYING THE ANDES 


Lewis Freeman has crossed the most 


famous Andean pass by mule. stage 


eoach and railread. Flying over the 
Same route twenty-five years later he 
reealls vividly the hardships and 


dangers of earlier days. 


© F all the world’s great trade routes, 
haps no one has a better right 

an inevitable “Way of Man” than the 
wind-scoured notch of the Andes called 
the Uspallata Pass. There was a sandal- 
patted trail here before the Inca engineers 
came with their crude tools to hack out the 
semblance of a grade. It was thi 


which the Spaniards improved to 


to be termed 


route 


intain 


for three centuries precarious 
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. Argentina, across the Andes to Santiago, Chile, is today a commonplace matter in South American life. This 
aerial view shows the business section of Buenos Aires, a city of more than two million people and one of South America’s proudest capitals. 


James L. Montague 


per- 


communications between Santiago de Chile 
and Buenos Aires on the unsilvery Rio de 
la Plata. It was by the snowy trails of the 
Uspallata that San Martin brought his lit- 
tle army of battling boleadora and knife- 
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rise over fourteen thousand feet. 


throwing gauchos to break the Spanish yoke 
on Chile and Peru, and there through a 
century of republican history ran the only 
camino real connecting the two principal 
southern nations of the continent. 


Burton Holmes from. Galloway 
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Pan American-Grace Airways 
Flying above the historic Uspallata Pass, the planes that cross the Andes offer the twentieth century traveler the most spectacular mountain vistas in the 
Western Hemisphere. Though some of the peaks in this part of the Cordillera are over twenty-two thousand feet in height the airplane seldom needs to 


When the time for the building of the 
first transcontinental railway came with 
the opening of the twentieth century, al- 
though thorough exploration had brought 
greatly increased knowledge of the Andean 
passes to the north and south, it was still 
the historic Uspallata route which was 
chosen for the twin lines of steel. 

Uspallata’s “inevitability” was clinched 
for good and all a couple of decades later 
when surveys for the initial South American 
transcontinental airway were completed. 
With only the cerulean Andean sky as the 
limit for the powerfully-motored ships that 
were to be put into service, and with Tu- 
pungato to the south and Aconcagua to the 
north pushing farther towards the strato- 
sphere than any other two mountains of 


THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES 


“May these mountains crumble into 
dust before Argentina and Chile vio- 
late the peace they have pledged at 
the feet of Christ their Saviour.” Thus 
reads the inscription on the heroic 
statue erected at the top of the 
Uspallata Pass to commemorate the 
settlement of a bitter dispute between 
Argentina and Chile. 


the New World, it was still decided that 
the way pioneered by the Indian and the 
conquistador—the route of the sandal, the 
mule-hoof, the coach-wheel and the loco- 
motive—should give the bearing for the 
latest and ultimate form of transport. 

A trip over the world’s highest commer- 
cial airway would have been adventure 
enough in itself; to me it was of especial 
interest from the fact that I had already 
made the historic traverse by mule, coach 
and railway. Of all the previous modes 
of travel, the only one I had not experi- 
enced was the foot-crossing of the Indian. 
Moreover, where my transandean passage 
by mule had taken four days, the coach 
journey two days and the rail trip a day 
and a half, it was now possible to make 
the whole flight from Santiago to Mendoza 
in two hours. 

Strapped to our seats in case of unex- 
pected bumpiness where Pacific and At- 
lantic airs met and mingled above the 
cumbre, we were off from Santiago airport 
at six-thirty. As our plane ascended rap- 
idly the Andean foothills below were still 
in shadow, but the rising sun, shining on 
the emerald-green ice of the glaciers far 
up among Tupungato’s snows, helioed a 
cheery “Good Morning!” and “Bon Voy- 
age!” The amorphous mass of Aconcagua, 
ahead to the left, wobbled like a lump of 
jelly in the blurring heat of the port motor. 

Beyond the familiar red-tile roofs of Los 
Andes a glint of steel revealed the metals 
of the transandean railway snaking their 
way up along the foam-white course of the 
torrential Aconcagua. Higher, where the 
rails began to zigzag against the main bar- 
rier of the Cordillera, I descried the sinis- 
ter gash of the gorge called Salto del Sol- 
dado, where a resourceful American en- 
gineer had worried a way through for the 
metals with a triple tunnel. 


Memories of other days and earlier An- 
dean traverses crowded fast now, to crystal- 
lize at Portillo, where the railway ducked 
into the two-miles-long tunnel under the 
main summit, on a picture of the wildest, 
weirdest, rip-tearingest wheeled-vehicle 
ride that man was ever given to take on 
the mountain roads of any part of the 
world. Flashes of it flickered before my 
mind as our ship sped steadily upward 
above those ascending spirals of road, so 
like a flung riata, that was once the camino 
over the last three thousand feet of moun- 
tain wall up to Uspallata Pass. 


The Andean stages of the pre-railway 
days would pack six and hold four com- 
fortably. On the downhill they were 
drawn, or rather steered, by four horses, 
driven abreast like those of a Roman 
chariot, whose business it was to keep the 
coach in the middle of the road and run 
so fast that it could not bump onto their 
heels and trip them up. Like North Amer- 
ican stages of the early days, this Andean 
coach was springless. The brake, so far 
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as I can recall, was never used save in rest- 
ing the horses on the up-grade. 

The creaking chariot swings off from a 
level mesa. It is going south—and down. 
The cochero lounges carelessly in his seat 
and gazes sleepily at his upturned boot- 
toes. The clumsy vehicle gains speed from 
the grade and the horses run as though 
the fiends were after them to keep it off 
their heels. 

Suddenly your hair rises in horror as 
you observe that the road ends abruptly 
against a stone wall a scant fifty feet ahead. 
The driver’s figure has become tense with 
excitement and his eyes, their pupils con- 
tracted to pin-points, are fixed upon the 
rocky barrier. But as yet he makes no at- 
tempt to check the flying horses which, 
intent only on their endeavors to escape the 
flying coach, seem gathering themselves to 
leap over the wall and off into the blue. 

Then slowly you see the reins leading 
to the horses on the “near” begin to 
tauten, and, at the same time, a bit more 
slack runs through the knotted brown fin- 
gers to those on the “off.” That is all the 
cochero does. Not much—but enough. 
Just before you think the horses are about 
to launch themselves over the wall, you 
see the inside one suddenly stiffen, settle 
back upon its haunches and begin to mark 
time, quite in the manner or the inner man 
of a line of soldier§ marching round a 


OVER THE ANDEAN 
FOOTHILLS 


In South America trans- 
portation has developed 
with amazing speed. 
Many regions have seen 
the airplane supplant the 
mule and the stage coach 
with scarcely a transition 
stage between. As South 
America possesses few 
roadways, motor cars or 
railroads, the airplane 
has been a boon to travel 
and commercial develop- 
ment. 


THE GIANT OF THE 
ANDES 


White robed Aconcagua, 
rising to a height of 
22,850 feet, is the loftiest 
mountain in the Ameri- 
cas. In this section of the 
Andes lesser peaks of 
eighteen or twenty thous- 
and feet are numerous. 
This photograph of 
Aconcagua was taken 
from a distance of about 
forty miles from _ the 
summit. 


sharp corner in a military dress parade. 

The action of the outside animal is just 
the opposite. He accelerates speed, leans in 
at an angle of from fifteen to twenty de- 
grees against his team-mate and, with his 
short hoofs clacking against the very side of 
the wall, dashes through a half circle of 
which the stationary inner horse is the axis. 
The other two animals describe concentric 
circles between these two extremes, the 
whole team, except for the sliding incident 
to the stoppage, revolving as on a pivot, 
while the coach expends all its energy in 
skating sidewise on its two outer wheels. 
Not infrequently there was an upset but 
rarely with serious results. 

While I still swept the looping zigzags 
with my glass in search of familiar grades 
and bends, increased altitude brought into 
view a narrow gray line streaking down the 
mountain wall from the notch of the cwmbre 
and a fresh flight of memory pictures came 
crowding to blur again the snowy skyline 
of nearing Aconcagua. Because there was 
no other place for it to run, | knew that 
steep trail as the footpath of the early 
Indians, the mule-road of the Spanish Co- 
lonials and of San Martin; also I recog- 
nized it as the route by which I had ridden 
down the Uspallata with the last party to 
make the crossing by saddle before the com- 
pletion of the railway tunnel put an end to 
that form of transit for good and all. 


What an adyenture it had been! And 


there was the whole scene of it opening up 
below, even to the bronze curls of the 
Christo just pricking into view above the 
summit. Early autumnal storms had closed 
the Pass in April that year, and all West 
Coast traffic was being routed by steamer 
through the Straits of Magellan when an 
unprecedented mid-May thaw reduced the 
Andean snows to a depth which encouraged 
the Villalonga Express to attempt to put 
over one more party by way of a grand 
finale for mule travel across the historic 
Uspallata route. To open up the way a 
herd of two thousand steers, held at Men- 
doza by the early snows, was driven across 
the summit, with another thousand being 
rushed on to the end of steel at Las Cuevas 
to be put over as trail-breakers immediately 
ahead of the human herd that was clamor- 
ing to be included in the final party. The 
opportunity to save the time and expense of 
the two weeks’ steamer voyage brought in 
bookings by the hundreds. Of these only 
forty could be handled, and that was the 
bunch with which I had made the trip. 
We journeyed by the Argentine Transan- 
dean narrow gauge to Las Cuevas. From 
there the long tunnel was being slowly 
driven through beneath the summit to the 
Chilean side. Another heavy fall of snow 
had blocked the road again, and our being 
allowed to attempt the crossing hinged on 
whether or not the cattle shipped on for 
that purpose would be able to break a pass- 


Burton Holmes from Galloway and Pan American Gi 


able trail. The animals were to be started 
off at daybreak and the passengers were 
not to get under way until word came back 
that the last of the herd had gained the 
summit and headed down the other side. It 
was on the suggestion of a fellow-passenger 
—a young Chilean artist—that I had my 
mule saddled at dawn, took coffee with the 
drovers and followed the steers up toward 
the snowy skyline. 

The cattle were wild Pampean steers 
which had been brought through by fast 
freight in less than two days’ time. Their 
thin coats were ill-fitted to withstand the 
biting cold of the higher Andes, and their 
respiratory organs still less to meet the 
strain of handling the rarefied atmosphere 
of the very considerable altitude. They 
were full of life from the cold and snappy 
air, and it was as amusing as pitiful to see 
one of them charge away at full speed for 
fifty yards, stop abruptly as oxygen began 
to run short, and then stand still in dumb, 
wide-eyed amazement, his wildly throbbing 
heart threatening to tear its way through 
the violently heaving sides. 

The drovers from the Pampas—typical 
gauchos—on their plains ponies were almost 
useless, both man and beast bringing up 
quite exhausted from every sharp gallop 
after a stubborn stray. This threw most 
of the work on the mountain-bred Chileno 
drovers who had come to Cuevas to meet 
the bunch, and right manfully did they 
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buckle down to their highly baffling task. 

When the herd kept the trail everything 
was easy, but when it began to straggle and 
break away something had to be done, and 
that quickly. But the breaks were always 
made in typical cow fashion—always by 
ones or twos, and then only half-heartedly. 
If the whole bunch had bolted at once they 
could have had everything their own way, 
tobogganing down to the valley without op- 
position, perhaps in time to work back to 
the rich grass of the Pampas. 

Shortness of breath quickly took all no- 
tions of flight or fight out of the ruck of 
the herd. Before the 12,000-foot mark was 
reached the most of them were bleeding at 
the nose, and along the last few hundred 
yards up through the snow-gate to the 
cumbre there was not a square foot of un- 
blood-stained white on either side of the 
trail. There was no urge to cut and run 
during this stage of the climb; only a 
heavy-footed plodding, stumbling and 
pitching forward, and the uninterrupted 
drone of low, piteous moans of distress. 

The summit was the point at which my 
companion and I had promised the guides 
we would wait for the rest of the party; 
hence we saw no more of the cattle-drive 
than the glimpses we caught through our 
glasses as odds and ends of the procession 
passed across the broken bits of trail which 
fell within our line of vision. These prin- 
cipally exemplified the physical truth that 
thirty or forty steers could not crowd along 
a four-foot trail simultaneously. When- 
ever they tried this maneuver we would see 
a flight of little red balls go bounding down 
the mountainside out of sight. Ordinarily 
these would have been total losses, but that 
day, owing to the depth of new-fallen snow, 
most of the animals survived the shock and 
were able to continue on their way. 

When the pilot levelled off his big plane 


CROSSING THE ANDES BY MULE BACK 


Until the railroad across the Andes was completed in 1910 travelers had to follow the long and 

arduous mule trail to go directly from Chile to Argentina. Searcely had the railway been com- 

pleted when, in 1911, Pedro Zanni made the first daring airplane flight across the Andes. Two 
decades elasped, however, before aerial passenger service was established. 


at 20,000 feet to cross the main range of 
the Andes we were far above the perpetual 
snow-line on Aconcagua and Tupungato, 
with the shadowed notch of storied Uspal- 
lata over a mile below us. The Christo, 
with his lifted cross, was almost under my 
opened window now, showing a full length 
if foreshortened view of the towering 


bronze and granite bulk. For two and a 
half decades it had stood there on the in- 
ternational line, commemorating the peace- 
ful settlement by arbitration of a boundary 
dispute which had brought Chile and Ar- 
gentina to the verge of war. The command 


of peace in the extended arm was plain for 
even one who flew by air to read. 

Comfortable and snug in summer clothes 
in our electrically heated plane at almost 
four miles above sea-level, I conjured up 
by contrast a picture of the party which 
straggled up to the summit of Uspallata a 
quarter of a century previously. Right be- 
neath my seat now was the black basaltic 
ledge in the ice at which the guides had 
halted the motley outfit to breathe the mules 
after the 3,000-foot climb from Cuevas and 
tighten the girths for the descent on the 
other side of the divide. There was only 
one thing in common among the heteroge- 
neous units—their wrappings against the 
cold. Every rider was literally swathed to 
the eyes, with nothing to differentiate the 
men from the women save the way they sat 
on their mules. Disregarding risk to mount 
and rider the women were compelled by 
propriety in those far-away days to huddle 
up on a side-saddle. 

The spirit of the pilgrims was as demor- 
alized as their appearance. They had been 
assured that the worst of the journey was 
down the Chilean side and consequently 
were getting small solace from the fact that 
the progress so far had not been especially 
exhausting. The blood on the trail from 
the passage of the cattle had also been 
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Not many years ago the Andean 
Indians with their llama pack trains 
were filled with terror at the sight of 
an airplane. Obviously enowgh neither 
man nor beast regards the transandean 
fliers with apprehension these days. 


Wide World 
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European 


The mother moose gives birth to her 

offspring in May. The young moose 

grows very rapidly, and at one week of 

age it weighs about sixty pounds. Like 

its elders, the adolescent moose is an 

apprehensive creature which takes to its 
heels at the slightest sound. 


TRAILING THE BULL MOOSE 


IN THE NORTH WOODS 


By EARLE W. GAGE 


EN autumn there is a sharp frost in the 
northern air. The hardwood ridges are a 
riot of color. The yellow of birch is relieved 
here and there by the deep, rich green 
of pine, spruce and balsam, plentifully 
dotted with the vivid red of the frost- 
crimsoned maples. Another change, not 
the least interesting to the sportsman, 
is also taking place. The moose, that 
lordly monarch of the American forest, 
can be heard bellowing his hoarse chal- 
lenge far and wide. The most exciting 
hunting can now be practiced, and the 
thrills experienced in listening to a moose 
coming to the call last long after the 
kill has been made. 

The Indian and half-breed guides of 
Maine and Canada twist a strip of birch 
bark into a megaphone, send through it 
into the forest wilderness the quaint cry, 
“OQu-u-u-orak! Ou-u-u-erak! Ugh! Ugh!” 
and lure the big bull moose many miles 
within range of the hunter’s rifle. That 
strange call inspires both love and 
jealousy in the brain of the forest mon- 
arch. In the moose language, the first 
two words simulate the call of the cow 
moose. The second convey the idea that 
a young male is answering, whereupon 
the big, full grown male—provided the 
wind is blowing from him toward the 
guide—answers the call in person to drive 
the intruder away. 

The moose hunters paddle quietly to 
a pre-arranged spot, just before sunset, 
keeping well within the long shadows. 
The guide moistens his lips and, raising 
the birch-bark horn, sends forth the low 
guttural seductive call, quietly at first as 
some old bull may lurk in a nearby 
thicket, in which case he would be likely 
to notice the deception and crash off 
through the bush spreading the alarm 
far and wide. 

The call echoes through the stillness, 
and two minutes are then spent in strain- 
ing the ears to catch the faintest reply. 
Three minutes go by, and the silence is 
unbroken. For minutes — five — six — 
You turn, and beckon to the guide to call 
again, but he knows his moose business 
and his only answer is to shake his head, 
motioning you to silence. Ten minutes 
have passed, and all the time you have 
been expecting to hear a hoarse, throaty 


CALLING MOOSE 


Guides and hunters imitate the mate’s cry 

to lure the bull moose to them. The art 

of “moose calling” is difficult, and few are 

skilful enough to delude the moose. Often 

the hunter’s success depends upon the fact 

that the anxiety of the bull moose exceeds 
his good sense. 


“Oooh-aah,” “Oooh-aah” of the answer- 
ing bull, or, perhaps, in your eagerness, 
you have expected a huge pair of antlers 
to come crashing out of those willows 
near that point over yonder. But—the 
silence is still profound. 

The sinking sun is sending forth a 
ruddy glow over the lake and objects 
loom up weirdly large. Again you strain 
your ears to catch the slightest sound. 
The rosy twilight is fading into.the pur- 
ple afterglow of the sunset, which is so 
soon followed by darkness. It will soon 
be too dark to shoot. 

Minutes pass — and then comes a 
strange sound, not unlike the distant bark 
of a dog, This is your first trip into 
the north woods, and you are uncon- 
cerned. Your guide creeps up quietly 
behind you, and whispers with sup- 
pressed eagerness: “Bull moose — him 
come now.” Then you, in your anxiety, 
whisper excitedly, “Good—hurry and call 
him again.” However, your guide ignores 
your request and again motions you to 
silence. 

In another ten minutes it will be dark, 
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Young cows, after their first mating, never produce more than one calf. 


a Oe 


A MOTHER AND HER YOUNGSTER 


European 


Later they may bring forth two and, rarely, three. In this unusual picture 


of a mother and her child taken on the Flathead River in Glacier National Park, the baby moves unsteadily on its spindly legs for it is only one day old. 


and you quiver in suspense. At such 
times you are absolutely certain that the 
moose coming to the call is a monster. 
Ten minutes pass without another sound 
from the bull. The guide crawls up to 
you, and whispers, “No shoot now — 
moon good — two hours — we wait.” 

During those prolonged one hundred 
and twenty minutes you sit silently in 
the canoe, listening to the voices of the 
night. Perhaps the barking of a fox, or 
even a wolf-howl—that long wailing cry, 
fiercely sad — which invariably sends 
shivers racing up and down your spine. 

Almost before you realize it, the moon 
is peeping over that tall balsam on the 
point, silhouetting its outline in bold re- 
lief against a silver background. The 
guide calls low—and this time you are 
electrified by three short, indescribable 
noises, approaching something like a low, 
choking cough, and they seem to be very 
close. Every nerve is now tensed, and 
each limb is pulsing with electric thrills. 
The guide fills the birch bark horn with 
water, and lifting it to a height of perhaps 
three feet, he allows it to trickle slowly 
back into the lake. The answer is im- 
mediate and unmistakable. 

With muzzle straight out in front, and 
a huge pair of antlers set well back over 
his shoulders, the bull trots out on to 
the sand bar projecting from that point, 
and pauses to look for the cow he has 
come so far to seek. Standing full in 
the eerie light of the moon he offers a 
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splendid target, and you can hold a steady 
bead. Two or three shots should win 
you a trophy to be proud of. 

This is the mating season of the moose. 
Over the solitude of the northern bush 
country deep calls and sonorous, followed 
by calls that are harsh, are given and 
answered in a full-throated reply. It is 
the moose cow calling her mate to some 
forest trysting place, and his answer to 
the summons. Ordinarily the moose is 
a silent, furtive animal, but now in the 
rutting time he cares not who knows or 
hears of his comings, He is Lord of 
the Wilderness. 

The massive antlers of the bull moose 
are hard and glistening; the “velvet” that 
protected them from injury all summer, 
during their growth, has been rubbed off 
against pliant birch trees and willow 
bushes. Now in this full war regalia, the 
monarch answers the mating call. It is 
a glorious sight to see one of the huge 
bulls walk out of a bunch of spruce with 
the twin streams of vapor pouring out 
of his nostrils on the cold air and his 
mighty palmation held aloft, a burden 
for any other beast. ‘Puff, puff” goes 
the blasts from his nostrils, then he enters 
the next swale and steps through its dry 
windfalls as noiselessly as some ghostly 
beast. Not a crack of a twig tells of his 
progress. His powerful legs lift those 
trail-worn hoofs up and place them down 
as silently as if he was in some grassy 
glade. To two men crouching in the wire 


birch the silence is unnerving. Then 
comes a ripple of the birches, a sight of 
massive horns, a “Ping, ping!” of smoke- 
less, a crashing of some huge object, a 
tossing of bushes and then a gasping; 
finally comes a bellow. Out into the 
savanna the bull dashes and turns a com- 
plete somersault, as his horns catch and 
his head goes down, 

Thus. the great moose: wdiedy yt he 
hunters estimated that he tipped the 
scales at the nine hundred pound mark. 
The thick steaks off his haunches were 
as tender as sirloin from prime western 
beef. His beautiful set of antlers was a 
man’s burden out to the road. The quar- 
ter-inch-thick hide weighed well over 
twenty-five pounds, even when dried. 

After the rutting season, the moose 
return to water for a short time until the 
ice covers the edge of the lakes and 
streams. Then about the first of Novem- 
ber they gradually work back to the 
ridges. The reason is obvious. The suc- 
culent roots and weeds growing at the 
water’s edge are no longer available, and 
the willows, alder and aspens have shed 
their leaves. Their favorite winter food, 
the bark of the moosewood or striped 
maple, grows only upon the hardwood 
ridges. It is in this locality that they 
“yard.” This brings to an end the season 
of moose calling, when they must be 
stalked or “still hunted,” which by many 
sportsmen is considered the most sports- 
manlike of the two methods employed to 


bring down this brave and noble animal. 

A woodsman who can lead a hunter 
into the very dooryard of a big bull 
moose, lying down or browsing on a 
hardwood ridge, has got to know his 
business. Both skill and patience are re- 
quired to get within shooting distance. 

A bull moose, when feeding or resting, 
is constantly on the alert. His homely 
nose is ever ready to catch the first whiff 
of human scent. His ears will detect 
the snapping of a twig and, if satisfied 
that the sound does not emanate from one 
of his own kind, Mr. Moose will suddenly 
make up his mind that he has urgent 
business elsewhere. When he starts to 
move off, he manages in some way to 
send out a danger signal to all other ant- 
mals which happen to be in the vicinity, 
and a general stampede results. As it is 
useless to follow a moose after he has 
been ‘“‘jumped,” there is nothing for the 
hunter to do but return to camp, or make 
his way to some other ridge in the local- 
ity and try his luck again. 

The favorite browsing trees of the 
moose are white wood, willow and cherry. 
They are also fond of bark and buds of 
hardwood and most of the evergreens. 
The only kind of grass they eat is a thin 
yellowish variety, that grows in the beds 
of streams or on marshy ground. 

Their fondness for lily roots and water 
weeds has earned for the moose the sobri- 
quet of the “swamp hog.” In warm mid- 
summer days moose frequent woodland 
lakes in large numbers, as many as forty 
having been counted at one time in a 
place of this kind. They stand in the 
water with only their heads and shoulders 
protruding and often submerge com- 
pletely, remaining under water a surpris- 
ing length of time. 
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RIDING A SWIMMING MOOSE 


Moose riding in lake or river is a thrilling sport. The sportsman approaches a swimming 
moose in his canoe, paddles rapidly, and then jumps on the animal’s back. To qualify as a 
competent “moose rider” he must hold his mount long enough to have his photograph taken. 


Two centuries ago had we traveled 
across the eastern portion of “New 
France,” or “Acadie” as it was then 
called, we would have seen but a green, 
forested land stretching from what we to- 
day know as New Brunswick, along the 
Restigouche River, right down to the far 
southern sandy end of Cape Sable, Nova 
Scotia. All the land was then hidden 
under a cloak of white pines and spruces 
and firs and hemlocks, and the ridges 
were a waving mass of beeches and oaks 
and maples. In this mighty forest, save 


TAKING TO THE WOODS 


the animals, dwelt only the ancestors of 
a tribe later known as the Micmacs, off- 
shoots of the Algonquin Nation. No is- 
land dwelling Boethics, now extinct, are 
written down as having lived on the 
mainland in any works of English, or 
French officers, or of the clerkly Jesuits, 
to whom we are indebted for most of the 
notes on the great deer, the moose, or as 
they called them then, “mose” or “elks,” 
or ‘“orenacs.” 

The only hints of the origin of the 


(Continued on page 56) 


The moose is the largest member of the deer family and one of the finest game animals to be found on the American continent. At seven years of age 
the antlers of the bull moose reach their fullest development. Then the animal is in its prime—a strong, wary creature relying on its acute sense of 
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smell to warn it of danger. 


PALESTINE’S NEW ARCHEOLOGICAL MUSEUM 


J. Lane Miller 


An impressive building of white limestone has been erected in Jerusalem to display the antiquities being unearthed in the numerous excavations through- 
out Palestine. This photograph, taken from the Mount of Olives, shows the fine new macadam road leading down into the Kidron Valley. 


IN 


AT the conclusion of the World War 
archeological activities throughout Mediter- 
ranean lands were begun again with a new 
enthusiasm. Whole villages were bought 
and razed to rescue potsherds and masonry 
which might reveal a lost chapter of his- 
tory. Mediterranean shores cradled our 
civilization, and there was a vast amount 
of work to be done. As a well-organized 
science, in quest not of treasure-trove but 
of knowledge, archeology is barely more 
than fifty years old. Yet in Palestine alone, 
more than three thousand sites have been 
registered with the Government Depart- 
ment of Antiquities. Thirty or more groups 
of scholars from many nations are at work 
here and in Trans-Jordan. The American 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem 
has a splendid new home on Saladin Street. 
Its field work carries men and women west 
and east of Jordan, where brilliant exca- 
vating has been done in collaboration with 
Yale University in the Greco-Roman “City 
of a Thousand Columns,” Jerash. Harvard 
has been digging at Samaria, the hill-top 
capital of Herod and of Ahab and Omri, 
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By MADELEINE SWEENY MILLER 


early Israelitish Kings. The University of 
Pennsylvania has unearthed rich temples 
at Beisan in the plain of Jezreel. Scores 
of other universities and theological schools 
have contributed their services. American 
and English archeologists are at the mo- 
ment considered to have attained the best 
technique. 

Not long ago I stood on the mound of 
ancient Lachish in southern Judea and held 
in my hands newly excavated ashes of the 
key city burned by Nebuchadnezzar in 587 
B.C. when he was on his way to the siege 
of Jerusalem. It was a thrilling experience. 
Lachish had vanished so completely that 
no one could find its rubble mound. Now 
Lachish was being rediscovered. The an- 
cient Book of Joshua mentions it as one 
of the cities given to Judah in the conquest 
of Canaan. Assyrian and Egyptian in- 
vaders had to possess Lachish before they 
could proceed to Jerusalem, thirty-five 
miles northeast. It was to Lachish that the 
Jewish King Amaziah fled from conspira- 
tors, and was there slain. And when, “in 
the fourteenth year of King Hezekiah .. . 


QUEST OF LOST CITIES 


Sennacherib, king of Assyria came up 
against all the fortified cities of Judah, 
and took them,” it was to the giant bastions 
of Lachish, the unyielding, that Hezekiah 
sent, pledging as a peace offering, even 
gold from the doors and pillars of the 
Temple. But Sennacherib’s answer was to 
send his leaders “from Lachish . . . with 
a great army to Jerusalem.” Next to 
Jerusalem, Lachish was the most important 
strategic city in Judea. 

Like a huge cup inverted in its saucer of 
moat, Lachish stands in haughty isolation, 
controlling miles of surrounding land. Our 
first glimpse of it was over the back of a 
passing camel, and we noted the layers of 
masonry from Solomon’s day protruding 
from the soil-like ribs. 

The Wellcome Expedition, financed by 
Sir Henry Wellcome, Sir Charles Marston 
and Robert Mond, has been working here 
for the past four years under the direction 
of a young Englishman, Mr. J. L. Starkey, 
one of the ablest scholars in his field. Last 
year he had already found a complete se- 
quence of potsherds dating from the latest 
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Hebrew occupation to the remote Copper 
Age of the fourth millennium B.C. No- 
where else in Palestine has history been 
traced from a stone-walled town of the 
Bronze Age, through its rebuilding in the 
Iron Age and its two destructions in the 
stormy Jewish era by Sennacherib in 701 
B.C. and by Nebuchadnezzar who burned 
it in 587 B.C. A huge scarab of the era 
of Amenhotep IlI—the largest of its sort 
ever found—had also come to light at. 
Lachish in an Egyptian temple on the level 
with the base of the present mound. But 
the sensational letters were the most im- 
portant discoveries. Inscriptions and gold 
are the most eagerly sought treasures of 
archeology, and here was a “royal cor- 
respondence.” 

We had just climbed the mound nearly 
to its summit when Sultan, our guide, as- 
sumed a dramatic pose and pointed to the 
little guard room at the entrance to the 
palace: “Here they were found!” he ex- 
claimed. “Letters, written in ink, in the 
lifetime of Jeremiah the prophet.” They 
were “carbon copies,” so to speak, of 
originals sent to officials. Several of them 
are on display in the brand new Palestine 
Archeological Museum given by Mr. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., to Jerusalem. Professor W. F. 
Albright, Director of the American School 
of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, says 
that it is “difficult to exaggerate the im- 
portance of these letters. They appear to 
have been written in good Biblical Hebrew, 
the dialect of Jerusalem and Judah, in the 
later years of the Jewish monarchy. Up 
until now we have not had any documents 
of Hebrew origin with a continuous text 


long enough to be of value. Now we can 
for the first time tell what the Hebrew 
language of the seventh century B.C. was 
like. Professor Torcyner, eminent philolo- 
gist of the new Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem, is doing an ingenious piece of 
work deciphering the flowing ancient script 
—“the most important epigraphic material 
yet found in Palestine.” Historically it con- 
firms Tell ed Duweir as the site of Lachish. 
One of the “ostraca,” or clay letters, refers 
to the use of smoke-signals by which 
Lachish communicated with the supreme 
commander. In this fragment, Lachish is 
actually mentioned by name. Another 
definitely registers a complaint against “the 
prophet,” (see Jeremiah, chapter 26, verses 
20-22) and refers to the going down to 
Egypt of one El Nathan, specifically men- 
tioned in the words of Jeremiah. These 
clay letters, 2500 years old, may have been 
used to fill up gaps in the guard-room 
walls before they were plastered—and thus 
were preserved by accident. 

We lingered long in various temples. 
Sultan’s one-armed Arab watchman jumped 
into a tomb of the era of Amenhotep III 
of Egypt just to pick up a portion of broken 
jar and show us how history is read by an 
“alphabet” of buried potsherds found in as- 
sociation with other objects of known 
date. Impressed by the historical  sig- 
nificance of this mound, burning and baked 
in summer sunlight, we took to the Gaza 
road, noting current life in progress on vil- 
lage threshing-floors, with camels and 
donkeys treading out the golden grain as 
they were when Judah’s chieftains stood 
scowling on Lachish Mound. Suddenly 
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Concealed for five centuries by paint and 

plaster, this magnificent head of Christ in 

Sancta Sophia was recently uncovered by 
American archeologists. 


into our car just then came the ten o’clock 
time signals from Cairo. Our chauffeur 
had turned on his radio and was waiting 
for the morning program of Egyptian 
music! 

Syria, under the French Mandate, has 
also revealed new facts about its past, for 
archeologists have been at work on the 
former Phoenician coast at Byblos. Be- 
cause it manufactured large quantities of 
papyrus out of material imported from 
Egypt, Byblos gave us our word bible. 
Here we watched the Lebanese natives, in 
their long-seated breeches and floating veils, 
using their picks to release another chap- 
ter of the Phoenician tale of this merchant 
city which many centuries later was cov- 
eted and claimed by French Crusaders, be- 
cause, with its fertile fields at the foot of 
the Lebanons, its sugar, its mulberries, its 
dates, it “reminded them of Arles” in 
southern France. Byblos, known today as 
Jebeil, offers the visitor the chance to climb 
a massive square Crusaders’ tower and 
look down on the masonry of a necropolis 
from the Neolithic and Bronze Age, which 
had been abandoned before 3500 B.C.! In 
the level above this is the Phoenician town 
with its walls and temple remnants, as well 
as an Egyptian temple of about 3000 B.C., 
with its steps still clearly visible. The 


No photograph can portray adequately 
the beauty of this Byzantine mosaic 
in Sancta Sophia. It portrays the Vir- 
gin Mary enthroned with the infant 
Christ. At the right stands the Em- 
peror Constantine offering them the 
city of Constantinople, at the left is 
the Emperor Justinian bearing a 
model of Sancta Sophia itself. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT HERCULANEUM 


In recent years the Italian government has been carrying on new and extensive excavations at Herculaneum, which was destroyed along with Pompeii 
in the eruption of the year 79. Herculaneum was a favored site for villas of the wealthy Romans. 


tomb of the Phoenician Kings of Gebal, 
including that of Ahiram, were found al- 
ready rifled, but still containing jeweled 
objects and the famous obsidian perfume 
casket now in the Beirut Museum. ; 
The Istanbul of Mustapha Kemal Ataturk 
is manifesting a lively interest in archeol- 
ogy. This city on the Golden Horn holds 
rich treasures of the early Byzantine era. 
Americans have taken justifiable pride in 
the work of Dr. Thomas Whittemore, Di- 
rector of the Byzantine Institute, whose 
staff has been here for four years, patiently 
removing with small steel chisels the thin 
layer of paint and plaster which has long 
covered the gleaming golden mosaics in the 
narthex and sanctuary of Sancta Sohpia, 
the world’s chief gem of Byzantine art, ded- 
icated on Christmas Day in 538 A.D. by 
Emperor Justinian. It was our good fortune 
to meet Dr. Whittemore in Sancta Sophia. 
This quiet, friendly scholar with long 
brown hair and penetrating grey blue eyes, 


In addition to statues, busts, wall 

paintings, papyrus rolls and innumer- 

able utensils superb mosaics have 
been unearthed at Herculaneum. 
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was watching tourists react to “his” mo- “We have no secrets. As soon as we 
. 5 . . . 
saics. make discoveries we tell them. Since Sancta 
“Have you anything to say to your Sophia ceased to be a mosque, and became 
: Yee) i g y ty : 
American friends?” we asked. a museum in February, 1935, we have been 
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The rich Romans who lived in the villas at 

Herculaneum owned many statues in bronze 

and marble. This statue gave its name to 
“The House of the Deer.” 


more free to work. We hope now to go 
ahead and lay bare an amazing interior of 
gleaming mosaics. Again Sancta Sophia 
will have much of her sixth century beauty. 
See, we have filled the whole apse with 
tubular steel scaffolding from floor to ceil- 
ing. For years, visitors peered up over 
the altar there, trying to trace under its 
paint the mosaic head of Christ and a vague 
nimbus. Now we hope to reveal the en- 
tire ‘Christ in Benediction.” The task 
presents great difficulties. But my staff is 
patient and adequate to meet all emer- 
gencies.” 

He called our attention to the jeweled 
mosaic crosses uncovered last year in lu- 
nettes over eight doors leading from the 
narthex into the sanctuary. These are from 
the original sixth century decoration of 
the church which for almost a thousand 
years was the capital of Byzantine Christi- 
anity, until converted into a mosque 
in 1453. The background is in gold mo- 
Saics set at a slight angle to secure a 
sparkling movement of light, so that the 
crosses seem raised in exultation. In the 
lunette over the center door is a recently 
revealed Christ on a magnificent jeweled 
throne, with the Emperor Leo VI kneeling 
in adoration. 

“The gaze of Christ,” said Dr. Whitte- 
more, “gives an impression of somewhat 
languid sad remoteness, conveyed by the 
face with its wide-open hazel eyes, its 
gentle mouth, its oval setting of profuse 
locks. Be sure to tarry in the vestibule 
and look up at our newest uncovering over 
the door. This shows a glory we have 
never seen approached by any mosaics any- 
where.” 

We agreed with him as we gazed in mar- 
vel at the thrilling portrayal in color, 
against a radiant golden background, of 
Mary enthroned, holding a _ wide-eyed 
Child on her knee, with Constantine offer- 
ing them the walls of Constantinople; and 


Justiniang a model of Sancta Sophia. 

But : oe to let Americans get all 
the credit for uncovering Byzantine glory, 
the Turks themselves are encouraging an 
expedition under Dr. Schneider, a German. 
In the ill-kept eastern courtyard of Sancta 
Sophia, they have found, some twelve feet 
below the present street level, the atrium 
and portico of an earlier church, the sec- 
ond on this site, built by Theodosius and 
destroyed during the Nike riots of 532 
A.D. It was just after this incident that 
present Sancta Sophia was begun. Find- 
ing the barbed wire gate ajar and no 
guard to say us nay, we walked into the 


excavations. The wide steps lead into the 
narthex and an exquisite fragment of 
frieze, on which a charming procession of 
lambs is marching up to a palm to enjoy 
the dates. The lamb was an early-Christian 
symbol which even antedated the cross. 
The bases of several columns appear, and 
a pointed pediment carved with square By- 
zantine cross and Greek conventional de- 
signs. 

Istanbul is on the eve of even greater 
discoveries. At the present moment the 
area between the Blue Mosque of Achmet 
and Sancta Sophia is being explored in the 
search for the palace of the Byzantine em- 


THE HOUSE OF THE MOSAICS 


Everywhere in Herculaneum there is evidence ef the luxury of the surroundings in which 
its inhabitants lived during the first half century of our era. Though many discoveries were 
made at Herculaneum during the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, the excavators 


were never able to carry on work systematically until recent years. 


Pneumatic drills have 


been used to break the hard crust covering many sections of the buried city. 
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perors near the present “Little Sancta So- 
phia.”” Along an ancient road treasures 
are coming to light—little bronze lamps 
with square crosses for handles, gold seal 
rings so finely carved with scenes trom the 
life of Christ that a magnifying glass is 
needed to enjoy their design. One portrays 
Jesus approaching Jerusalem on Palm Sun- 
day. This area is being excavated by Pro- 
fessor J. H. Baxter, who is impressed by 
a large section of mosaic flooring showing 
the games played in the famous hippodrome 
of Byzantium. Excavations have also been 
begun on the site of the Church of St. 
Mary of the Lighthouse—a vivid name 
for a shrine near the rapid waters of the 
Sea of Marmora where “little lost souls” 
fly past the old palace quarter. 

For travelers whose journey must be lim- 
ited to more accessible places modern Italy 
has much to offer. Of course Pompeii, after 
almost a hundred years of digging, retains 
its grip upon the popular imagination. 
Furthermore, new excavations are being 
made, rewarding the archeologists with in- 
teresting discoveries. Among them is an 
inscription on the dining-room walls of 
Epidius Hymenaeus, a generous host who 
was happy to share his choice foods with 
guests provided they behaved properly be- 
fore the chaste glance of the marble Diana 
in the center of the garden. The banquet 
regulations are as follows: 


“1. With water bathe your feet, and let the 
servant dry ther clean napkins on the 
couches lie, be careful of our linen. 

2. Of lascivious glances and languishing 

at the wives of others beware! If modest 

thou art, let it show in thy face. 

In courteous and pleasant phrase converse 

thou with thy neighbor; contentious words 

rreling tones? Begone! Go home, 


ning looks 
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and quar 
thou brawler!” 

Among the first-century election notices 
seen in the new excavations, this one re- 
veals the influence of first-century women 
in politics : “Vote for L. Popidius Secundus 
as aedile. His grandmother, Taedia Se- 
cunda, worked hard to have him elected, 
and is succeeding.” Indicative of the Pom- 
peiian ardor for atheltic contests is this 
notice of a gladiatorial combat posted at 
the door of Polites’ house: 

“Forty-nine pairs of gladiators of the proprietor 
Capinius, at the expense of the imperial family, 
will fight at Puteoli on the dates as follows: 
12th, 14th, 16th, 18th of the month of May. Awn- 
ings will protect the amphitheater.” 


Puteoli on the coast north of Naples, 
boasted a large amphitheater where Nero 
himself amazed a visiting eastern king by 
his feats among the beasts in the arena. 

Herculaneum, the aristocratic seaside 
neighbor of the commercial town of Pom- 
peii, is today the scene of energetic exca- 
vations by the city of Naples begun nine 
years ago. From the oleander-lined road 
leading down into the ruined town there is 
a superb view over the Bay of Naples to 
the islands of Capri, Procida and Ischia 
a view which attracted inhabitants to the 
site as early as the ninth century B.C. The 
vista behind the town leads up a sweeping 
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slope to ever-smoking Vesuvius, whose vol- 
ume of mud finally engulfed the lovely 
dwellings of proud citizens. Many laborers, 
stripped to the waist, their bodies caked 
with dust from the excavations, are at 
work with picks, or driving horses which 
pull small cars full of stony mud along 
narrow tracks. For Herculaneum was de- 
stroyed by mud, while Pompeii succumbed 
to pumice, ashes and gas. It has taken 
twice as much digging to get down to the 
street level of Herculaneum, which lies 
many meters below the present miserable 
town of Resina on the edge of the dig. 

One of the most romantic portions of 
the town lies beside a terrace which evi- 
dently overhung the water’s edge. Pro- 
visions for tying up boats are seen. Here 
is the superb “House of the Deer,” with 
one of the finest mosaic floors yet found, 
made of large pieces of vari-colored marble 
and lapis lazuli. It has an immense por- 
tico running around three sides, with the 
fourth open to the sea. Its pergola, with 
a fine three-legged table, must have been 
ideal for late afternoon collations when 
breezes blew in from the blue bay. First- 
century people knew how to live! There 
is plenty of evidence of this in the public 
baths with their tepidarium. The pool was 
painted blue with a dome adorned with 
crabs and fish that were reflected in the 
water. The Women’s Public Bath has a 
black and white mosaic floor so dainty 
that it looks like a fine rug, thrown down 
for the feet of fine ladies. The white mar- 
ble massage bench rests on two delicate legs. 
The barrel-shaped ceiling is fluted; where 
there are friezes, these are of light stucco. 


Relics of many civilizations have been un- 

earthed at Lachish—Egyptian, Jewish, Per- 

sian and Babylonian. The plaque below is 

perhaps an official edict issued by one of 

the Babylonian conquerors who sacked 
Lachish in 587 B. C. 
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THE PAST SPEAKS 


Letters written in ink found at Lachish 
show the style of writing used during Jere- 

. . e 
miah’s time. The language is pure Biblical 
Hebrew. The translation of this letter is as 
follows: “To My lord Ya’ush: May Yahweh 
let my lord hear tiding of peace, now today. 
Thy slave is a dog, yet will not my lord 
remember this slave? May God honor my 
lord (telling him) the thing which I do 

not know.” 


One large corner of the little city has 
revealed its bar, its counter intact, and 
spaces for wines of various qualities. Even 
the money which went over the counter 
has been dug up, and is kept in a case 
together with a bronze jug. A groove-slot 
in the floor was for the bar door. 

In Herculaneum there are many carbon- 
ized articles—carbonized beds, carbonized 
partitions, even carbonized cloth in a weay- 
er’s shop, a carbonized wooden winch still 
in position above its well, a trellis of car- 
bonized wood outside a charming bedroom 
opening onto a garden. To me, one of the 
most lovely rooms is an unfinished summer 
dining-room, or bicliniwm open to the sky. 
It was arranged for two only, with an in- 
clined couch on each side of a little round 
table of carved marble. Its background is 
a mosaic alcove with stalactite ceiling, 
topped by a mosaic panel showing a dog 
in pursuit of a deer running under gar- 
lands of flowers. 

Everywhere the note of luxury appears. 
There are fewer ruts in the streets than 
in commercial Pompeii because people here 
were carried in litters. Thus far, only one 
temple has been unearthed, and that not 
impressive in comparison with the noble 
Pompeiian Temple of Jupiter. 

Classical Athens is perhaps familiar to 
more people than any other city of the 
Near East. Even today, surrounded by the 
star-shaped modern city seething in politics, 
the Acropolis, newly restored with Ameri- 
can help, has lost no whit of glory—espe- 
cially when a full moon silvers the Par- 
thenon and the perfect little Temple of 
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x Reauty inside and out. Mme. Rubenstein’s 1937 
Model Beautility Bag is more than a highly 
convenient container for eight of her justly famous prep- 
arations. Designed in Paris, it is a work of art in itself 
—polished fabrikoid with waterproof tweed lining in 
four matching or contrasting color combinations. Each 
H jar and bottle has its own compartment, and nothing can 
persuade them fo rattle around or spill. Really an indis- 
pensable part of your travel luggage, and a bag you'll be 
proud to carry. The saddle brown with brown tweed lin- * GY, e 
ing would be a perfect complement to the three-piece uit from Bonwit Teller. 

The swagger top-coat swings casually to show the 
two-piece tailleur with small slanting pockets and a smart 
belt to hold the jacket closed and nip in the waistline. 
The skirt is free enough around the hips so no amount 
of sitting will change its shape. The suit comes in desert 
sand and natural, and the material is one hundred per 
cent camel’s hair. The triangular silk scarf at the neck 


* t gives that soft colorful touch. Charming and a little 
a from Oppenheim Collins. Its style is as high more sprightly is the 


as its crown, and to top off the superlative it 
boasts an intricate cockade in contrasting ribbon. The 
piping detail is very new, and lends the character which 
high-crowned hats often lack. The eye-shading brim 
is flattering and youthful. This Directoire model comes 
in a fine quality felt in black, brown, or navy. It is 


easy to pack and it would finish off a costume as smartly * &Y 
as a dash of the long-cherished Lentheric cent which is now presented to an eagerly-purchas- 
ing public in a chaste new setting. A flacon of 
arresting beauty—replica in crystal of the capital of a 
Grecian column, with classic lines and graceful scrolls— 
is enshrined in a purse-type box finished in black and 
white. The clasp is in the same spirit—a gold-finished 
metal medallion. Lentheric feels that this fragrance— 
one of their best-loved scents—deserves the smartly 
brilliant new background they have given it, and the 
women who have treasured it for years will agree. 


Travel Fashion Editor urges Travel readers to submit your 
shopping problems. You may always be certain of a 
courteous response no matter how trivial the problem or 
how small the commission to execute. 


Peggy Leidy 
Travel Fashion Editor 
116 East 16th Street, N. Y. C. 
Telephone: Stuyvesant 9-2929 


@ Breakfast in bed if you wish. You will find 
that the service on the “‘ Big 3”’ is always friend- 
ly, thoughtful . . . right down to the smallest 
detail of luxurious travel — one reason why so 
many experienced travelers choose the “Big 3.’” 


Fora “BIG 3” Fortnight 
between New York and 


ALIFORNIA 


(OR CALIFORNIA AND NEW YORK) 


A Candid Cameralog of Who’s Who and What’s What on the 
famous “Big 3” —s. s. CALIFORNIA, s. s. PENNSYLVANIA, 
s. s. VIRGINIA—the largest, most popular liners in Coast- 
to-Coast Service via Havana and the Panama Canal 
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@ All kinds of sports on these broad, spacious 
decks. And you have your choice of deck space 
that is cool and well-shaded or open to plenty of 


tropical sun— decks where you can sit back, re- 
lax...and gaze upon the sparkling southern sea. 


@ For swimming or tanning yourself un- @ Plan tospend the day on deck when you @ Mr. and Mrs. Dodge Crockett’s Scotty @ Air-conditioned dining rooms 


der a tropical sun—two big built-in deck pass through the Panama Canal, so you makes friends with the cameraman... add to your enjoyment of 
pools. Lunch can be served at the side. won't miss any of this fascinating transit. and sits (with some help) for his portrait. the unexcelled cuisine. 


On the opposite page you will find a list of Panama 
Pacific Line voyages. You can take them at any 
time of the year. Make your plans now. Your travel 
agent will be glad to give you complete details. 


In writing to advertisers please mention TRAVEL 
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International Mercantile Marine Co., 1 Broadway and 601 Fifth Ave., New York. Offices in principal cities. 


@ Mr. A. H. Alderton 
and Mrs. E. M. Ches- 
nut enjoying the sun- 
shine on the Boat Deck. 


NEWS GATHERING ON AMERICA’S LONGEST 
WATERFRONT 


(Continued from page 19) 


orders on a small mouth whistle to 
his pilot tug below which in turn 
relays the orders to other tugs. 

They puff and strain, take lines 
and gradually work the great ship 
against wind and tide, putting her 
safely in the slip. Finally all lines 
are out; the stertorous pygmies 
withdraw; the gangplank emerges. 
The voyage is ended. 

Until three or four years ago the 
presence of the Sandy Hook pilot 
boat, always on hand any day, any 
season, was a boon to the steamship 
companies in their perpetual strug- 
gle against ride thieves, a peculiar 
brand of individual euphemistically 
known as stowaways. Few people 
with whom we have discussed this 
problem of petty brigandage have 
entertained any but the most sympa- 
thetic feelings for the stowaway until 
we explain the racket. 

The pilots, as an accommodation, 
used to accept stowaways from out- 
ward bound ships, and return them 
to shore next day. This was pos- 
sible, of course, only when the ride 
thief was caught within an hour or 
so after sailing. This favor encour- 
aged stowing away, and also gave 
pier visitors an excuse for staying 
on board with their departing friends 
for a few more drinks. 

For a while every outgoing liner 
paused at Ambrose to deposit not 
only the pilot but three or four semi- 
intoxicated pier visitors having “a 
hell of a good time.” It was a great 
stunt. At the office next day they 
would tell their friends: “We saw 
Jenny off last night and stayed on 
the Berengaria and got off with the 
pilot.” But the pilots rebelled at 
last, and all such people are now 
classed as stowaways unless they can 
pay for passage. This practice has 
ceased, but the stowaway curse is as 
bad as ever. 

Actually there is no more honor in 
stealing a ride and food on a ship 
than in “beating” a hotel bill, but 
there is no punishment for it on the 
American law hooks. Stowaways 
are commonly thought of as im- 
petuous dreamers who see a_ ship 
and cannot resist the lure of adven- 
ture. But it doesn’t happen that 
way. Usually it is well-considered 
and thoroughly planned, even to the 
bottle of water, the tin of beef and 
some bread. An adequate alterna- 
tive to this is a small payment to 
some member of the crew. It is also 
very handy to have a good friend 
among the crew. As an example of 
how this works out, eight people 
once crossed the Atlantic in the best 
accommodations of a Belgian cargo- 
passenger ship, and were discovered 
only after the ship docked in Brook- 
lyn and an immigration man saw 
them going down the gangplank. 

There is a group of youths in New 
York who have boasted to the ship- 
news reporters that they take a free 
trip every year and sometimes twice 
a Season. They specialize on cruises, 
and the last time we saw them they 
were volubly dissatisfied with the 
food and service on the liner they 
had just mulcted, and said that next 
time “we are going on another line.” 
They had been to Europe, the West 


Indies and South America, and had a 
regular. itinerary worked out for 
next Summer. 

There is only one cure and the 
steamship companies are beginning 
to awaken to it. Several have an- 
nounced plans to make their cruises 
unpleasant for these uninvited guests. 

On a dull afternoon, if the evan- 
escent hand of ambition prods us we 
go over to the aquarium and work 
up a feature story about beef-eating 
bullfrogs or some recent piscatorial 
acquisition, or drop into the Dock 
Department office on the Battery sea- 
wall and chat with Buck McNeil, the 
veteran dockman who sometimes 
sights seals in the harbor or has an 
excursion boat run into a whale. 

In the middle of the afternoon a 
telephone buzzes and someone re- 
ports a freighter aground on the 
Red Hook flats. As we clean this 
up in a whirlwind of activity another 
bell rings, sounding the end of our 
quiet day. A city desk reports that 
an American ship is standing by a 
sinking freighter, fifteen hundred 
miles at sea. 

This is good. This is real stuff, 
real work. There is nothing in the 
world better than a good sea-rescue 
story for the morning editions. 
There are dozens of places to call, 
things to look up. We try to get 
officials of the line to obtain graphic 
details from their captain. The liner 
is trying to put the boat overside. 
The sea is rough. We work on un- 
til 6 o’clock or so, assembling facts, 
assuming many, copying down mes- 
sages. 

We get little real information on 
these rescues. But it is time to go 
uptown and start writing the story. 
There are few facts. The liner got 
the boat over with a crew of eight 
men, and brought back fourteen sur- 
vivors. Several others had been lost 
in a giant wave that broke over the 
bridge. 

This is an excellent detail. Men 
lost at sea! Men lost at sea! Men 
drifting down through the green sea 
to their deaths. Men struggling and 
choking in the thick oil poured on 
the sea to save them. These make 
splendid stories because we can 
write emotionally. We can let go. 
If it is fairly good it makes the front 
page. None of the real details is 
available, but this doesn’t matter. We 
know what details are. We write. 

It is a howling wind; the seas are 
terrific. They break over the deck 
of the rescuing ship. A lifeboat is 
lost before the men can get in her. 
Then another. It makes the sinking 
ship. Tenseness on the liner as the 
little craft, tossing, swaying, lost to 
view and then rising up again on the 
crest, makes her way across the oily 
space of sea. Cheers. Cheers. The 
rescued men drop to their knees in 
thankfulness. 

With half a dozen paragraphs we 
can write two columns. It makes a 
fine spread with pictures. 

Later the ship reaches New York. 
Our details were all wrong; but no 
one ever says anything about it, 
because the edition that is gone has 
departed forever, as surely as the day 
itself is irrevocably dead. 
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i on the famous Big a ( 
( Sunshine Route _ 


oo 
..- between NEW YORK and CALIFORNIA 
(or California and New York) 
or Cruise Tours to Havana, Panama, Mexico 


® Coast to Coast, Ist Class from $190 (from $225 at cer- 
tain seasons). Tourist Cabin from #125. All rooms are out- 
side rooms. 25% reduction on round trip now in effect. Sailings 
fortnightly throughout the year. 


® Cirele Tours to California or Mexico, one way by sea, 
one way rail or air. Special home-town to home-town combination 


rates. Wide choice of overland routes and stopovers. 


e 9-Day Havana All-Expense Tours from New York, from 
$140 for everything aboard ship; room, bath and meals for 3 days 
in Havana and sightseeing. 


e 16-17 Day All-Expense Cruises to the Caribbean, Panama 
and South America. Sailings all year round. Special folder on request 
giving full details and itineraries. 


See your travel agent for further 
details. He will be glad to help you plana 
trip that will suit your time and pocketbook 
—and include all the places you want to see. 


The “Big 3° 
s.s. CALIFORNIA s. s. VIRGINIA 
s.s. PENNSYLVANIA 


Panama Preitie Line 


International Mercantile Marine Co., 1 Broadway and 
601 Fifth Ave., New York. Offices in principal cities. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


L. S. Rowe 
Director-General Pan-American Union 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucian S. Kirtland 
Carveth Wells 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members are requested to add the following 
hotels to the Official Hotel and Shop Bulletin: 


AMERICAN HOTELS 


CALIFORNIA: 
E] Centro, 
Barbara Worth Hotel, 
225 rooms $2.50 up (E) 
Hemet, (desert) 
The Alessandro, 
60 rooms $2.00 up (E) 
Long Beach, 
The Robinson, 
100 rooms 40 apts. $2.00 up (E) 
San Francisco, 
Alexander Hamilton Hotel, 
50 rooms $3.00 up (E) 
The Clift, 
500 rooms $3.50 up (E) 
The Plaza, 
300 rooms $2.00 up (E) 
San Luis Obispo, 
Motel Inn, 
100 rooms $1.50 up (E) 
Santa Barbara, 
Mar Monte Hotel 
100 rooms $5.00 up (A) $3.00 (E) 
Santa Monica, 
Grand Hotel S 
150 rooms $3.00 up (E) 


District oF CoLumsia: 
Washington, 
Washington Hotel, 
400 rooms $4.00 up (E) 


FLoripa: 
Jacksonville, 
The Flagler. 
125 rooms $1.00 up (E) 
The George Washington, 
300 rooms $2.50 up (E) 
The Mayflower, 
300 rooms $2.00 up (E) 
West Palm Beach, 
The George Washington 


MASSACHUSETTS: 
Boston, 
Hotel Touraine, 
300 rooms $3.00 up (E) 


NEVADA: 
Las Vegas, 
Hotel Sal Sagev. 
106 rooms $1.50-$4.00 (E) 
New York: 
Bolton Landing, (Lake George) 
The Sagamore, 
250 room $8.00 up (A) 
OKLAHOMA: 
Oklahoma City, 
620 rooms (E) 
OREGON: 
Medford, 
Hotel Medford, 
150 rooms $1.50 up (E) 
SoutH CAROLINA: 
Camden, 
The Kirkwood, 
200 rooms $7.00 up (A) 
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116 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


QBIECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 
of travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities ; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all & 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of AN 
the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Dr. Edgar J. Fisher 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


Texas: 
Corpus Christi, 
Nueces Hotel, 
325 rooms $1.50 up (E) 


Uran: 
Salt Lake City, 
Utah Hotel, 
500 rooms $2.00 up (E) 


WASHINGTON: 
Seattle, 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
350 rooms $2.00-$3.50 (E) 


CANADIAN HOTELS 


ALBERTA: 
Edmonton, 
The Macdonald, 
200 rooms $2.50 up (E) 
Jasper National Park, Jasper, 
Jasper Park Lodge 
650 guests $7.00 up (A) 


MANITOBA: 
Brandon, 
Prince Edward Hotel, 
100 rooms $1.50 up (E) 
Grand Beach, 
Grand Beach Hotel, (SR) 
64 rooms $3.50 up (A) 
Winnipeg, 
The Fort Garry, 
300 rooms $3.00 up (E) 


Nova Scotia: 
Halifax: 
The Nova Scotian, 
170 rooms $3.50 (E) 
Pictou, 
Pictow Lodge (S) 
100 guests $5.50 up (A) (June 29-Sept. 7) 


ONTARIO: 
Minaki, 
Minaki Lodge, (S) 
180 guests $4.00 up (A) (June 25-Aug. 31) 
Orient Bay, 
Nipigon Lodge (S) 5% Dise. 
$4.00 up (A) (June 15-Sept. 15) 
Ottawa, 
Chateau Laurier, 
550 rooms $3.00 up (E) 
Port Arthur, 
Prince Arthur Hotel, 
150 rooms $3.75 up (A) $2 up (E) 


Prince Epwarp Istanps: 
Charlottetown, 
Canadian National Hotel, 5% Dise., 
110 rooms $5.50 up (A) 


SASKATCHEWAN: 
Saskatoon, 
The Bessborough, 
260 rooms $3.50 up (E) 


Members are requested to eliminate the fol- 


lowing hotels from the Official Hotel and Shop 
Bulletin: Maine—The Elm Tree Inn, Raymond. 
Switzerland—Hotel Habis-Royal, Zurich. 


by 


TRANSPORTATION 


Harry A. Franck 
Edward Hungerford 
Sydney Clark 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND 
Harry N. Holmes 


ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S SUMMER 
PUBLICATIONS 


The Committee of Selection takes 
pleasure in announcing once more a gen- 
erous double selection. The two books 
which we are offering to our members 
for the price of one, including in addi- 
tion a large map of Cuba in color, are 
Cuban Tapestry by Sydney A. Clark and 
Hilltop Cities of Italy by Robert Medill 
McBride. 

Sydney A. Clark is a name with which 
readers of TRAVEL are familiar. He has 
fifteen travel books to his credit, and he 
has won for himself an enviable reputa- 
tion for his easy narrative style and his 
shrewd understanding of many countries 
and many civilizations. 

In his new book, Cuban Tapestry, he 
writes of the island which globe trotters 
consider one of the most fascinating 
places in the world. Lying near our 
very doorstep, and closely associated with 
so many episodes in our history, Cuba 
has a very special interest for Americans. 
It was the first large island discovered 
by Columbus, and from Havana sailed 
many of the conquistadors destined to 
conquer vast regions on the North Amer- 
ican Continent. Its history has been both 
eruel and glamorous. From the time 
Diego Velasquez established the first 
Cuban Colony in 1512, through the tur- 
bulence, bloodshed and colonial magnifi- 
cence of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, through the heroic revolution- 
ary period and the subsequent Spanish 
American War, through the days of re- 
construction and the developments of the 
last decade Cuba has always been a land 
of conflict and drama. 

Havana, the Paris of the Antilles, is 
a city teeming with history. Deftly and 
graphically, Mr. Clark describes all as- 
pects of Havana’s varicolored life from 
the casinos and boulevards to humblest 
streets in the old Spanish quarters. 

But Havana is only a tiny fraction of 
Cuba. There are vast tobacco and sugar 
plantations. There are hundreds of miles 
of coastland, mountains and plains, all 
regions of tropical luxuriance unknown 
to Americans. In the forest retreats of 
Oriente the Nanigos celebrate their orgi- 
astic rites, and in numerous obscure vil- 
lages Cuban life moves to the feverish 

(Continued on page 38) 


COME TO THIS 22:ACRE 
IN THE HEART OF AGREAT CITY 


This scene on the Ambassador grounds is but 
8 minutes from the financial section of Los 
Angeles and 14 miles from the blue Pacific. 


Unsolicited Tribute from 
a Great American Author 


“The Ambassador with its own gay streets of 
shops, a theatre and restaurants and the world- 
famous ‘Cocoanut Grove’ is believed by some 
to be only another magnificent hotel, but it’s 
much more... it is a three-ring circus of in- 
door and outdoor amusements in a layout 
filled with happy conceptions.” 

---GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


Write for Rates and Chef's 


06 ANGELES 
BASSADOR 


Ben.L. FRANK, Manager 


Now you can make a 


World Grvisa: 


for just $1033—complete: 


“You're going to 
have the world’s 
greatest experience’ 


Indeed they are! For they're start- 
ing out on a President Liner for 21 of 
the world’s most interesting ports—in 14 
thrilling countries. 

And so may you! For just $1033 
complete! Which means your President 
Liner fare for the whole 26,000 mile route 
Round the World. Plas day and night ex- 
cursions ashore in each of theforeign ports 
that marks the famed itinerary. 


Start Any Week 


Low fares are but one of the things that 
make these President Liner trips unique. 
Another is the fact that you may start 
your cruise whatever week you choose 
...and from New York, Los Angeles or 
San Francisco, whence these world’s only 
regular-world-cruising ships sail every 
week of the year for the Orientand Round 
the World via the Sunshine Route. 


These are Chinese 

Sedan Chairs 
Take only 104 days to visit Havana and 
the foreign cities at the Panama Canal... 
California’s Los Angeles and Hollywood 
andstoried San Francisco. Honolulu. Then 
Japan, and China’s brilliant Shanghai and 
Hongkong, and the Philippines’ Manila. 
Singaporeand Penang, inthe Malay States. 
India’s Colombo, on the island of Ceylon, 
and Bombay. Egypt’s Port Said and Alex- 
andria and Cairo. Naples and Genoa, in 
Italy. And France’s Marseilles. 

In each you'll find arrangements made 
for you by leading travel agencies for 
all sightseeing, guides, hotels, meals and 
local transportation ... and all paid for! 


In writing to advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


Your $1033 First Class fare includes all 
necessary living costs excepting only 
clothes and personal incidentals. 


Stopover Anywhere 


Even shorter cruises are possible if you 
cross America by plane or train. 

And if you like, you may take up to 
two full years. Stopover anywhere you 
please, make sidetrips . . . continue on 
the next or a later of these regular world- 
cruising ships. Favorable exchange in 
most of the President Liner countries of 
call makes stopover costs very little. And 
when you go on, you go by almost iden- 
tical American ship! 


In Egypt you'll ride 
on Camels 


Every President Liner has club-like public 
rooms, ample decks, an outdoor swim- 
ming pool. Every stateroom is outside, 
midship and high, and comfortably ap- 
pointed. And every President Liner serves 
the same fine American food, augmented 
by good things from all the celebrated 
markets of its route. 


Start Planning Now 


Your own Travel Agent will be glad to 
give you all details and to make reserva- 
tions. Or we will send you a new fully 
descriptive, illustrated book if you will 
write us at 604 Fifth Ave., New York; 
110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, or 311 Cali- 
fornia St., San Francisco. (Offices in other 
principal cities.) 

Send the coupon below to the nearest 
office today. There is no obligation. 


DOLLAR 
Steamship Lines 


New York-California + Orient 
Round the World 


PLEASE SEND ME YOUR NEW CRUISE BOOK TR-9 
Name. 


Address 
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BRITISH WEST INDIES 


Where Summer Sunshine is 
tempt ed by Mountain & teeze4 


COME to Jamaica for a summer holiday—there are no 


extremes of temperature. . . . 
sunshine the mean average difference is only 6 degrees. 
. delightful sun and sea bathing on coral 
bridle paths, 
invite your enjoyment. 
in Mandeville and other mountain districts, 


tennis, fishing, sailing 
sands. Motor roads, 
vegetation 
resorts 


hospitality at moderate rates. 


In 365 days of 
Golf, 


mountain trails, exotic 
Hotels at sea level, or 
offer 


Colombian and United Fruit Liners from New York, Canadian 


National from Montreal, 


and Pan-American Airways make 


regular trips. Full information from them or any travel agency. 


For descriptive literature address: 


OLIVER BAINBRIDGE, - 
J. ROLAND KAY, - - - 


GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU, 


J.R.K.C-255-36 


- Room 645-C, Graybar Building, NEW YORK 
Room 404, 100 East Ohio Street, CHICAGO 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


“All the world’s a stage” 


and you see its most romantic and 
dramatic parts while cruising in the 


* ARANDORA STAR 


THE WORLD’S MOST DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LINER 


Why not make this experience yours this 
year? There are long cruises and short 
cruises—cruises North and South. And there 
are always delightful company, luxurious com- 
fort and a cuisine fit for the most exacting 
taste. 


Send for the full programme of 
ARANDORA STAR Cruises, 1936 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent St. London, England or any 
office of the Cunard White Star Line in 
Canada and U.S. A. 


C.F.H.110 i 


Don’t miss 


TANGIER 


on your visit to Europe 


Only 5 days from New York 
. . 24% hours from Spain or 
Gibraltar ... is this colorful 
resort that offers all the lure of 
ancient Oriental life as well as 
every comfort of home. Climate 
never-too-hot, never-too-cold. 


For complete information address 


OFFICIAL TOURIST OFFICE 
Africa 


Tangier (Morocco), North 
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ney in 
at_ low cost, in 
FREE Book. Universal 
f@ W. 33 St. N.Y. 6. 


spare time. Write now 
Photographers, Dent. 259, 


| WHEN YOU LAND AT 
SOUTHAMPTON, 


make the Polygon your base . . . and 
| tour the New Forest, Winchester, Salis- 
/ bury—redolent of England’s history and 
its charm—and enjoy the comfort of a 
first-class hotel at very moderate cost. 
Write for tariff to the Manager, 


i THE POLYGON HOTEL, 


Southampton. 


How Se Cosh-In) 


In writing to adve 


IN QUEST OF LOST CITIES 


(Continued from page 44) 


Nike and the Porch of the Maidens 
on the Erectheum. 

The current center of interest, 
however, is the Agora, or market 
place. The razing of three hundred 
seventy old houses and the clearing 
of sixteen acres of ground in the 
heart of the city has given a wonder- 
ful vista from the Theseum to the 
frog-shaped Mars Hill and the tem- 
ples on the Acropolis, whose Propy- 
laea Gateway roused such pride in 
the old Greeks that their own 
comedians twitted them about their 


bragging. 
The ancient Agora excavations 
have been carried on under the 


auspices of the American School of 
Classical Studies, with the approval 
of the Government. We presented 
a letter at the little museum on the 
edge of the “dig” and were soon be- 
ing escorted by the young student- 
director. He took us first to what 
he called “the most amusing” of the 
recent discoveries—made where the 
nodern subway literally ran into the 
Altar of the Twelve Gods. For, 
having found one corner of this 
building, it was seen that the rest of 
it must lie across the adjacent tracks 
with their live rail. It was necessary 
to dig under the tracks between 
trains—a dangerous but rewarding 
investigation. Our friend showed us 
the white rectangular block, two feet 
by three, which had given the clue 
to the whole find. It had a clear 
inscription upon it—a rare enough 
good fortune—stating that it was a 
votive offering made by Leagros, son 
of Glaukon. Depressions in the 
marble show just where the ball of 
the statue’s feet and its heels stood. 
These finds brought us very near 
the popular young Athenian who had 
caused this temple to be erected, and 
later died in action in 464 B.C. 

Taking from under his arm a dia- 
gram of the Agora he had brought 
from his study, the archeologist un- 
tangled for us the whole lay-out of 
the various Agoras which had 
thrived in this popular meeting-place 
where “Paul every day reasoned in 
the marketplace with them that met 
him”. 

In the Metroon, or Temple of the 
Mother of the Gods, we looked down 
into older bluish stones of the sixth 
century foundation walls and some 
others which may be from the 
seventh century, the age of that 
beneficent tyrant Peisistratus, whose 
city-planning gave a first start to the 
civic consciousness of Athens. This 
country gentleman from Marathon 
saw the need of giving Athens better 
roads and pure water, showed them 
the possibilities of working in Pen- 
tellic marble, inaugurated Greek 
games. In fact, it is said that under 
him “Athens grew from a small 
country town to a capital.” He may 
be the first one who thought of mak- 
ing a great meeting-place of the Ago- 
ra and had the first drain constructed. 
The polygonal blocks from this are 
now again open to the light of day 
and represent the earliest piece of 
monumental masonry in Greece. 
This drain, our young scientist ex- 
plained, gave the line of orientation 
for the Agora, whose main street ran 
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parallel to the drain. Along this very 
route swung the great Pan-Athenian 
processional, as it wound its way up 
to the Acropolis. These very stones 
heard the voices of Plato, Socrates, 
Aristotle, Pericles. Here Paul saw 
the Temple to the Unknown God, 
which our young escort said might 
be discovered at any time. 

Almost under the Theseum the re- 
taining wall of the Great Stoa has 
come to light, a colonnade with rows 
of shops that was not only a buying 
center but a place where orators and 
politicians mingled to discuss the cur- 
rent news. But more. astonishing 
than the Stoa is a “layer-cake” mass 
of strata from which the archeologist 
read us level after level of history. 

“Do you see these brightly gleam- 
ing white chips?” he asked, pointing 
to fragments of marble under a thick 
layer of burned debris. “This ruble 
is from the firing of the city by the 
Persians in 480 and 479 B.C. The 
greenish layer above this is rock 
from the hill, thrown in after the 
burning, to level off and raise the 
ground for the new construction. 
The chips you see in the next 
stratum are actually the fragments 
which the masons of Phidias chipped 
off when Pericles was building his 
Golden Age. The marble was cut 
in rough blocks at the quarries of 
Pentelicus and finished off right 
here.” 

No more dramatic moment could 
come to a traveler than to behold 
the Golden Age in its very making— 
the latter half of the fifth century 
before Christ. We could almost hear 
the sound of the chisels, the cries of 
the masons demanding their pay, the 
voice of the foreman, the comments 
of Pericles on an inspection visit, as 
he diverted his attention for the mo- 
ment from the greater works on the 
Acropolis hill. 

The Tholos or dining-room of the 
senators is notable, because it is a 
round structure, not usual in Greek 
buildings. Originally it had a circle 
of columns, mounted by an umbrella- 
like roof. Here fifty senators a 
month were on duty, with a certain 
percentage required to spend the 
night in the Tholos. Here were kept 
the standard weights and measures in 
charge of a slave. In March 1935, 
Dr. Shear discovered below the an- 
cient Senate a Mycenean cemetery 
of 1500 B.C. It brought to light 
several perfectly preserved skeletons 
of men and women, lying in their 
graves with the original clothing and 
preserved food. 

Even the conquerors of Athens 
have been subdued by her grace. 
This is especially true of Hadrian, 
who held her as a captive Roman 
province but adorned her gloriously. 
He had a really sentimental affection 
for Athens, which is displayed in a 
statue of him which came to light 
lately in the Agora and is set up near 
its center today. This torso of the 
Emperor shows him clad in armor, 
carved with a figure of Athenian 
Minerva standing triumphanily on 
ihe wolf of Rome with her sucklings, 
Romulus and Remus. Never did con- 
queror pay greater compliment to 
conquered than this. 


GROWING UP IN A DUTCH FISHING TOWN 
(Continued from page 12) 


upon row, never even  whisper- 
ing or otherwise disheveling them- 
selves. Occasionally they discreetly 
chewed a peppermint, daubed at fash- 
ionable tears, or opened their gold 
sniff boxes to sponge their faces with 
the eau-de-cologne, in turn passing 
it on to their neighbors. 

Of course, we could observe the 
fisher folk at a much closer range. 
Despising all hired pews and claiming 
the balcony as their own, they sat 
around us and wept copiously and 
unashamedly whenever the sermon 
veered recognizably seaward. They 
hardly pretended to understand much 
that the preacher said. Mention of 
the sea did wonders, however, and 
even the men were not ashamed of 
tears. Usually they sat at peace, 
had their furtive smokes or a more 
furtive snifter, and let the sermon 
be for those who cared to make the 
effort to understand it. 

There was little else to edify us 
on Sundays, for the long services and 
the longer preparations which pre- 
ceded them put a damper on our great 
ritual of daily repasts and luncheons. 
During weekdays we partook of the 
same type and number of repasts the 
fisher folk did. Only the actual til- 
lers of the soil were subject to hours 
designated by the tower’s bells. 

We rose early, emerged from our 
wallbeds, were minutely bathed and 
combed, sat through father’s prayers, 
and were ready to partake of our 
first repast. Seven more repasts 
were to follow, each named for its 
beverage. Hence, breakfast was 
morning tea. With the tea we had 
rusk and the inevitable cheese. Then 
We youngsters went off to school, but 
that little matter did not bring to a 
close the eating activities at home. 
Morning tea was cleared away and 
at nine-thirty the table stood in 
readiness for morning coffee. Men 
folk returned from wherever they 
might have been working or loiter- 
ing, and for fifteen minutes consumed 
coffee and rolls with their women 
folk. 


At noon when we returned from 
school, the men showed up once 
more, and we all partook of the noon- 
day coffee, which marked the big 
repast of the day, the only one 
which included both vegetables and 
meats. At four in the afternoon it 
was time for tea again. This time 
the men might go instead to the inn 
for a glass of beer. At seven came 
evening coffee, abetted by some cold 
luncheon. From that time on the 
entire family remained in the house, 
the servants were dismissed to do 
their courting, and at nine in the eve- 
ning tea was served with cakes and 
pastry. Then we youngsters were put 
to bed. At eleven the grown-ups par- 
took of final cocoa and cakes, and 
were then also ready for bed. 


Very likely all these little repasts 
were to a large degree responsible 
for the almost violent Dutch idea 
of domesticity. All the family gath- 
ers at home. Callers only come in 
the afternoon, women to have tea 
with the women of the house, men 
to go to the inn with their host. Un- 
invited women callers carry their 
own bit of tea with them, together 
with a diamond of rock candy to 
sweeten their tea. This practice may 


have something to do with the idea 
of “Dutch treat.” Normally, how- 
ever, father read in the evening, 
mother sewed and listened, we read 
or listened. Even the humblest fam- 
ily had its well stocked bookcases, 
naturally the fishing folk excepted. 
They seemed content to read stars 
and tides or to be on the alert for 
the latest maneuvers of ghosts and 
witches. 

The fishing folk even made our 
school life considerably more color- 
ful and turbulent. We, the land- 
lubber’s children, went to either the 
religious school or to the obviously 
agnostic public school. The fishing 
folk, however, might send their chil- 
dren to both or either, largely de- 
pending on what the collective mood 
among them dictated at the time. This 
mood depended on such matters as 
superstitions, like or dislike for min- 
ister or head master and numerous 
other reasons which might be dic- 
tated by weather glasses, cats, or 
rarely, the profits of the fishing trade. 

The children of agnostics had the 
much envied pleasure of being glow- 
ered upon by North American ani- 
mals, while above us hung Hebrew 
tabernacles, white garmented priests 
and arks of the covenant. The ag- 
nostics were taught dances, while we 
twisted rigorously through gymnas- 
tics and marches. We were violent 
in our hatred for each other. And 
no matter how pure the Christianity 
taught us, and the urbanity ingrained 
in them, we fought often and by the 
time the school bell rang we pre- 
sented ourselves bloody but unbowed 
to our teachers. Naturally, we did 
all our fighting with the formidable 
wooden shoes. 

Such matters made school lively 
enough, but the fisher folk’s super- 
stitions added extra flavor. It didn’t 
matter so much in our games when 
good orthodox seamen upbraided us 
for walking on stilts. Surely God 
would have given us wooden legs in- 
stead of legs composed of healthy 
flesh and bone had He thought it 
proper. When, however, they con- 
sidered lice almost holy, and pro- 
nounced us bewitched whenever we 
had the merest stomach ache, life 
in school became especially compli- 
cated. Likely the lice were largely 
responsible for varied and mysterious 
illnesses rife among the fishermen’s 
children. In spite of any schoolmas- 
ter or preacher, however, reports 
came invariably that the child could 
not attend school because it was be- 
witched. 


There were at least a baker’s dozen 
accredited witches in our town, poor 
scrawny women, shunned by all the 
superstitious. On the roofs of their 
houses black hosts were reputed to 
be fighting screaming battles almost 
every night. Invariably when a fish- 
erman’s child was seized with pains, 
the mother found a garland of feath- 
ers in its pillows, ostensibly put there 
by a witch. On close scrutiny she 
always found soot sprinkled on the 
stoop, and before long the neighbors 
reported that black cats and white 
horses had galloped around the house 
all night long. Their descriptions 
were so graphic that even we chil- 
dren believed them until our parents 


(Continued on page 52) 
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set us right again. 

A bewitched child wasn’t fit to 
return to school for two weeks, even 
though it might be cavorting on the 
dike or street for eight or nine days. 
Even its brothers and sisters were 
kept at home, and to any zealous 
schoolmaster demanding a report, 
the invariable answer went back that 
the house was being put through the 
process of hemelen, and he’d better 
keep cool in the meanwhile. To hemel 
a house meant to make it heavenly, 
something largely accomplished by 
sunning the bewitched feathers, 
scrubbings and terrific chatter with 
all the neighbors and threats to the 
particular witch held responsible. 


Mother often argued that the hold 
superstitions were taking oi us 
children was almost sufficient cause 
for migrating to America. Whatever 
the real causes, I left the old town 
with my parents when I was thirteen. 
Some day I'll go back. The town is 
still reported to be the same. Life 
there from birth through courting 
to death is still going its somewhat 
quaint course. All these things 
shaped my beginnings, and subse- 
quent American reshaping likely has 
sharpened the remembrance of them. 
Here they are in part, however, and 
I hope without undue nostalgia and 
melancholy. 

ae Ue: 


FIGHTING THE SMUGGLERS ON OUR BORDERS 
(Continued from page 31) 


post-haste back into the land from 
which they had come—Mexico. 

But the end was not yet. 

“Give ’em the lights, Bill,” said 
the officer in charge. 

Bill held his Very pistol aloft. The 
brilliant glare of a white light shot 
toward the sky signalled to other of- 
ficers on the highway nearby. Nowa 
green ball rose into the air. The 
smugglers were moving to the left. 
And, not understanding the purport 
of these strange lights, three of the 
hunted men ran smack into the long, 
sinewy arms of Uncle Sam’s law— 
with their loads of narcotics. 

“Usually,” an old timer told me, 
“we must out-guess the smugglers. 
If they work one spot tonight, two 
nights later they likely will come 
through another route. In mountain- 
ous country smugglers work the can- 
yons where they can’t be seen against 
the sky. We get to understand their 
movements as well as the smugglers 
themselves. Often they come through 
ports of entry during rush hours with 
contraband concealed cleverly in 
limousines and trucks.” 

Customs mounted patrolmen serve 
under the Treasury Department and 
seek contraband. Immigration in- 
spectators under the Department of 
Labor seek aliens. Frequently their 
work conflicts, although both have 
approximately the same objectives. 
These modern mounties take no tests 
of fitness when joining the service. 
They are selected on the basis of 
their knowledge of the border, their 
ability to take care of themselves in 
the open, their honesty and their ex- 
pertness with guns. 

Yet try as they will, the stream of 
contraband in all forms flows steadily 
into this country, in the air, under the 
sea and over the surface. Old roads 
may be closed, but new highways of 
ingress open immediately. I have 
heard that hundreds of planes are fly- 
ing liquor, dope and aliens into the 
United States from north and south. 
It is impossible to obtain accurate 
figures on this, if for no other rea- 
son because they usually fly at night, 
coming from unknown fields and 
landing hundreds of miles inside our 
borders. 

The runners of contraband have 
perfected highly organized systems. 
When you can load a dozen or more 
people into a single plane and receive 
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$6,000 or more per flight, you can 
pile up huge profits so long as Uncle 
Sam doesn’t catch up with you. Un- 
fortunately, as court records show, 
there are plenty of pilots who suc- 
cumb to the lure of quick money for 
breaking the law in this manner. 
Behind every smuggler, excepting of 
course the few individuals who do 
not belong to a ring, stands someone 
ready to produce bail and bribes with 
which to effect the release of their 
agents and influence those charged 
with their punishment. 

The night hawks who cross the 
border with contraband have their 
troubles though. Bandits sometimes 
take their profits, on both sides of 
the boundary line; Mexican and 
Canadian officers interfere with their 
plans when their own systems of 
espionage let them in on uncompleted 
plans; hijackers take their loads in 
trans#. And, at last, the federal 
men have an uncanny method of ob- 
taining “confidential” information 
which every week proves to be the 
undoing of some gang that had sup- 
posed itself invincible. 

But speaking of tall tales. In clos- 
ing let me tell this one: Some months 
ago several men were fishing through 
the ice covering Lake Osakis in Min- 
nesota. Overhead droned two air- 
planes, seemingly circling aimlessly 
over the vicinity. The men at last 
tired of watching the aerial maneu- 
vers and turned to their fishing. 
Without warning they were drenched 
from above with some liquid that 
smelled quite like whiskey. One 
touched his tongue to a drop on his 
hand. It/tasted like whiskey. 

And, by George, it was whiskey. 
One of the planes, from Canada, 
had been engaged in “refuelling” the 
American plane with one hundred 
gallons of high proof stock when a 
sudden updraft caused the hose to be 
pulled out of the tank in the receiving 
ship. Therein lies the secret of the 
smuggler’s success. He is not only 
willing but anxious to try any and 
every method that may bring him 
success and a fortune. But eventually 
the mounted patrol will drive him 
out of the air, off the ground or up 
from the sea. For they have ways 
and means, long and devious some- 
times, that inevitably reach out to 
bag their quarry. 

Pee ee 


FLYING THE ANDES 
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working on their frayed nerves, the 
more so from the fact that the re- 
port had been circulated that the 
steers had gone mad from the alti- 
tude, started goring each other and 
at any moment might be expected to 
come tearing back in a bovine Jug- 
gernaut, crushing down everything in 
their path. 

A Spanish dancer and her imme- 
diate following were the only really 
cheerful members of the cavalcade, 
and it was evident that champagne 
had more to do with their brave 
bearing than sober fortitude. A single 
bottle of Pommery Sec had been 
saved to be drunk on the cumbre, but 
no sooner had it popped into life with 
a joyous gush of bubbles than it was 
discovered that the only glass in the 
party had been lost. The young art- 
ist went to the rescue with my col- 
lapsible tin cup, thereby winning a 
besita on the ear and the promise of 
a box at her “Sed y Oro” show when 
it opened a week thence in Santiago. 
He came back bearing the cup with 
a dance of bubbles winking at the 
brim; also Carmencita’s compliments, 
and would the caballero Norte 
Americano do her the honor of tak- 
ing her photograph sitting on the 
pedestal of the Christo statue? 

Wheeling my mule into position I 
ran out the lens of my camera to an 
approximate focus and waited for the 
temperamental Carmencita to emerge 
from her wrappings and compose 
herself for the picture. Then the 
giddy young thing had the audacity 
to aspire to be passed down to 
posterity sitting away up on the top- 
most block at the very feet of El 
Christo. To reach that point without 
a ladder or rope would have been a 
physical impossibility for a steeple- 
jack, a fact, however, which my dis- 
tinguished subject refused to ac- 
knowledge without a struggle. 


For fully five minutes—during 
which the wind swiftly and surely 
reduced my fingers to  nerveless 
icicles—she tried every possible kind 
of combination to effect her purpose. 
Of willing hands and heads and necks 
and shoulders there was no lack. The 
pyramid work performed by that lit- 
tle band of devoted followers in 
order to make their lady a human 
staircase to the goal of her desire 
would have done credit to a team of 
professional tumblers. 


At length they raised the slender 
figure to where its outstretched hands 
could just grasp the edge of the top 
of the pedestal. But even the steel 
of those muscular arms was unequal 
to drawing up the solid if lithe body 
by so precarious a grip. Yet in spite 
of the utter hopelessness of strug- 
gling nearer to the goal of her van- 
ity’s desire, she still refused to relax 
her hold. Stubbornly, despairingly, 
she hung on, screaming like a child 
with tantrums and grinding sharp 
French heels into the unlucky necks 
and faces which chanced to be in the 
orbit of their vicious kicks. 


Exhaustion comes quickly at 13,000 
feet, and it was not long before the 
basic foundations of the human 
pyramid collapsed and the whole 
wriggling structure went down like 
a house of cards. Carmencita, who 
had been one length above the apex 
of the pyramid proper, must have 


been moving at considerable velocity 
when she hit the snow. Fortunately, 
this was new-fallen and soft, so she 
was not any worse in body for the 
long drop. But her artist’s temper 
was in rags and tatters. Raging like 
a tigress, she drove all her cardboard 
swains away from the base of the 
statue and called a guide to lift her 
to the saddle. Then she signaled for 
me to go ahead with the picture. 

It is sad to record that, when the 
roll was developed a week later in 
Valparaiso, this particular exposure 
proved a blank. There had been so 
much going on that I had neglected 
to set my shutter. 

My outstanding memory of the de- 
scent of the Chilean side is one of 
trying to keep my seat on the in- 
clined back of a mule that was to- 
bogganing on its tail down through 
the protruding hoofs and horns of the 
steers which had been buried in the 
snow during the drives of a week or 
two previous. One of our party was 
actually “hooked” from his saddle 
through coming in contact with an 
up-ended longhorn across which his 
mount had stumbled. 

But, by and large, those Andean 
mules were marvels of dependability 
and fool-proofedness if only left to 
their own devices. Occasionally, of 
course, one would strike a place so 
slippery and steep that his unshod 
hoofs could get no hold. But this 
was a matter of only the slightest 
concern to that sapient veteran. In 
such a case, the sagacious “Ship of 
the Andes” simply stiffened his fore- 
legs out in front of him, let his hind 
ones go and navigated on his 
haunches. Old mules who had gone 
through a half dozen winter cam- 
paigns on the Uspallata had most of 
the hair worn off their tails and 
haunches through resorting to this 
sliding expedient to save themselves 
from rolling. 

Delays, discomfort, disaster, im- 
minent death from a score of pos- 
sible causes; days, weeks, of time: 
such was the traverse of Uspallata 
Pass in those ancient of days before 
through railway service was in- 
augurated, And finally even the rail- 
way had faltered and failed. No pro- 
tection has yet been contrived fully 
capable of withstanding the effacing 
onslaught of winter snows and spring 
avalanches. There had been months 
of suspended service even in times of 
greatest commercial stress. 

And then had come the airplane, 
zooming jauntily into a breach which 
had never yet been fully closed. For 
the first time the challenge of the 
grim Uspallata had been fully met. 

A. slight tilting forward of the 
metal floor of the plane and a lower 
keyed drone to the motors told that 
we were over the hump and had 
turned downward for the long coast 
to the Pampas. Aconcagua, at whose 
snows and glaciers we had been star- 
ing eye-to-eye, began to rear sky- 
ward again. The serrated massif of 
Tupyngato dropped astern. The black 
broken cliffs called Los Penitentes 
slid by underneath, all resemblance 
to kneeling sinners lost in the fore- 


shortening view from above. The 
brown span of Puente del Inca 
arched in the steam of the hot 


springs which had formed it, showed 
(Continued on page 54) 
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FLYING THE ANDES 


(Continued from page 53) 


the Rio Mendoza, and 


the way to 
turn led on 


that foaming torrent in 
to the plains. 
Memory pictures of sliding mules, 
s! ees coaches, bellowing steers, 
mummy-wrapped tourists, Christo- 
climbing ballerinas, icy winds, roar- 
ing avalanches dimmed down. and 
smelted into the sharpened focus of 
ithe cosy cabin of the coasting plane. 
Of the four women passengers, two 
were dozing, one read naughty Caras 
ly Caretas with sly smiles, and an- 
lother divided her attention between 
stitching at a shortly-to-be-needed 
llayette and a Spanish translation of 


“What a Young Mother Should 
Know.” The South American man- 
lsger of an American tire company 


janswered urgent corresponden ce on 


\his Corona. 


An Argentine commer- 


cial traveler was busy with his sales 
sheets. 

Brown hills, cornfields, vineyards 
stretching out of eyescope; the glint 
of irrigation ditches; a broad, flat, 
red-roofed, earthquake-proof city; a 
Gouble descending spiral to reduce 
altitude; a landing on a hard alkali- 
blotched feld a courteous caballero 
offering the viayeros of the air a cool 
punch of wivto del pats with the com- 
pliments of the Mendoza Chamber ot 
Commerce. The rigors of the passage 
of historic Uspallata Pass were over. 

No wonder the gallant San Martin, 
who lost half a month and half an 
army in the grand traverse, raises his 
sword in salute every time the plane 
from Chile comes roaring down 


above his statue in the Plaza Central. 
* * * 


BUILDING THE WORLD’S GREATEST DAM 
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jiamond drill cuts its way down leav- 
ing a circular core of rocks within a 
hollow pipe. When the drill is drawn 


up, this core is carefully removed. 
| This core will show any faults or 
cracks that must be considered in the 
bedrock which will ulti ‘im be the 
saaiioe for the foundations of the 
dam. The test pit is a wdees pit dug 
into the earth. By this Sete sam- 
ples of rock are secured and studied 


for a third time. All this meant the 
end of solitude as it meant the end 
of the silence of the Grand Coulee. 
It also marked the ning of mir- 
acles. 

After the little ferry was discon- 
tinued, a timber bridge built 
across the mighty Co lumbia and then 


begit 


was 


torn down; two other bridges, one a 
pern steel structure, stretch 
n to shore; and a third, a 
SaaS e suspension bri Hee supports 
antly moving belt conveyor 
aggregates and gravel to 


form the dam’s cement. 

Even in the mountainous west, the 
descent the deep gorge of the 
Columbia is taking, for here 
it seems as if the world suddenly 
drops away. Looking down from 
he high cliff, one stands amazed at 
the 1eer towns that have sprung 
into being: towns reminiscent of the 
old west that passed by the Coulee; 
tiny, unpainted wood houses among 
the jagged rocks and yellow slopes. 

Steel rails have come. Now the 
whistle of a locomotive echoes be- 
tween the Coulee walls, and a train 
arid valley floor and 


into 
breath- 


- 


crosses the 


winds into the gorge with heavy sup- 
plies and machinery, 

A giant cofferdam, itself larger 
than Muscle Shoals, encircles the west 
bank of the Columbia and behind it 
amid a din of blasting, digging and 
drilling a mountain has been torn 
down to white exposed bedrock. 

Late in 1935, the first concrete was 
poured at this point for the first 
foundations of the mammoth dam to 
be. 

One on each bank of the river, 
both the camp of the Government’s 
engineers and that of the contractors 
have become full-fledged cities pro- 
viding homes for several thousand 
employees. 

The contractors’ camp, Mason City, 
has the distinction of being the first 
all-electric city in the world, the 
houses being lighted, heated and in 
some instances cooled electrically. 

Winding up from behind the giant 
cofferdam is the world’s largest belt 
conveyor burdened with the task of 
moving the sixteen million cubic 
yards of dirt and depositing it in 
Rattlesnake Canyon, a picturesque 
gorge a mile up the hill. 

The big excavation shovels are 
also “the world’s largest,’ a term 
which must be used over and over 
again in attempting to describe the 
Grand Coulee. 

The armies of trucks, of lumbering 
bulldozers, of towering derricks, of 
workmen scaling granite cliffs, are 
on the move. One of the most im- 
pressive engineering achievements of 
our day will soon be completed. 
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THE BODY BEAUTIFUL 


Designed and Edited by 
HEYWORTH CAMPBELL 


A superb collection of photo- 


graphs, by America’s foremost 
photographers, of the nude hu- 
man body. Fourth large print- 
ing. 75 pages of plates. Size 
834 x 1134 inches. Boxed, $3.00 


from your bookseller or 


Dodge Publishing Company 


116 East 16th St., New York 
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Cathedral Architecture 


HE influence of history and 

thought upon cathedral architec- 
ture is the subject of Sartell Pren- 
tice’s The Heritage of the Cathedral 
(Morrow). The economic, political, 
social and scientific forces of every 
age have shaped the cathedral and 
their impact is clear on every struc- 
ture. From prehistoric times down 
to our own, Sartell Prentice describes 
the evolution of cathedral architec- 
ture showing these forces at work. 
He describes the early catacombs and 
crypts, the early Christian basilicas, 
the development of the Romanesque 
and the triumph of the Gothic. He 
proceeds with the architectural de- 
velopment of the Renaissance in its 
various manifestations in Italy and in 
France. 

The concluding chapters of the 
book deal with such interesting sub- 
jects as “What Primitive Man Con- 
tributed to Cathedral Architecture”, 
“The Origin of the Cloister’, “The 
Origin of the Altar Rail’, “The 
Bells”, and with a number of fas- 
cinating facts about cathedral iconog- 
raphy, the extraordinary literature 
written across the facades of me- 
dieval cathedrals for the edification 
and enlightenment of the illiterate. 
Dr. Prentice’s book is well illustrated 
and the product of conscientious 
scholarship. 


Old Peking 


COMPREHENSIVE and scholar- 

ly guide to Peking has recen- 
ly been issued under the title of In 
Search of Old Peking. The authors 
are L. C. Arlington and William 
Lewisohn, both of whom have lived 
in China for many years and studied 
the history and culture of that coun- 
try with great care. The Legation 
Quarter, the Forbidden City, the 
Tartar City, the Summer Palace and 
the Western Hills are all described 
in considerable detail. There is an 
abundance of valuable information 
on all Peking’s great works of art 
and architecture which are among 
the glories of Chinese civilization. In 
Search of Old Peking is a volume 
of 382 pages. It contains many il- 
lustrations from old Chinese books 
showing palaces and cities as they 
were long ago and thirty maps and 
plans to help the reader follow the 
narrative step by step. This volume 
sells for $5. and may be obtained 
from Henri Vetch, the French Book- 
store, Peking, China. 


Soviet Union 


RAVELERS to Soviet Russia as 

well as students who desire au- 
thoritative and comprehensive politi- 
cal, economic and social information 
will find the Handbook of the Soviet 
Union (John Day) an invaluable 
volume. This book is nearly six hun- 
dred pages long. It discusses gov- 
ernment, foreign relations, natural 
resources, the first two five-year 


plans, all the basic Russian indus- 
tries, transportation and communica- 
tions, labor conditions and tourist 
travel. It contains abundant and re- 
liable statistical material, useful maps 
and charts, and an invaluable bibli- 
ography. 


The Far East 


ROWING tension in the Orient 

gives timeliness to The Problem 
of the Far East by Sovei Mogi and 
H. Vere Redman (Lippincott). Among 
the subjects which the authors dis- 
cuss in detail are political, historic 
and economic institutions of the 
Chinese and Japanese; social condi- 
tions including the family, education 
and daily life; international relations 
in the Far East, especially with 
Soviet Russia; and the relations of 
Japan and China to France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain and the United 
States. The volume is well docu- 
mented with statistical material. It 
contains a carefully selected bibli- 
ography and an index. 


Pacific Coast Trees 


OWARD E. McMINN, professor 

of botany in Mills College, and 
Evelyn Maino have prepared an in- 
valuable handbook for the amateur 
and professional botanist in the il- 
lustrated manual Pacific Coast Trees 
(University of California Press). 
The book includes descriptive notes 
on about four hundred introduced 
species in addition to a thorough 
presentation of the native species. It 
is a full guide to the field, accurate- 
ly describing all of the trees to be 
seen. 393 text figures supply the de- 
tails required by the skilled botanist. 
In addition, there are 22 photographs 
to illustrate the palms and palm-like 
trees. The book is printed in handy 
pocket format with maps as end 
pages and a complete index. 


Sutter 


NE of the most extraordinary 

figures in the history of the de- 
velopment of California was Gen- 
eral John A. Sutter. It was he who 
found the richest gold mine in 
America—a discovery which plunged 
him into difficulties that lasted all 
his life. Although he made the 
United States government a present 
of the state of California, he was 
denied a paltry $50,000 in payment. 
After a varied and turbulent career 
in which there were both extraor- 
dinary achievements and bitter fail- 
ures, Sutter, who was once lord of 
a feudal kingdom of a million acres, 
dies petitioning Congress for enough 
money to end his days in peace and 
comfort. Julian Dana has written 
the biography of this strange figure 
in Sutter of California (Macmillan). 
The book provides a graphic picture 
of one of the most exciting and in- 
teresting periods in the development 
of the West. 


(Continued on page 57) 
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| Denys tells us, 


TRAILING THE BULL MOOSE IN THE 
NORTH WOODS 


(Continued from page 39) 


moose point toward Asiatic lands, so 


they may have come over the now 
submerged Bering Isthmus. The re- 


| mains found in the Glacial Age rocks 


show they may have been over here 
a hundred thousand years ago. 
Cartier spoke of them, in 


that the moose along these sloping 
shores of the Atlantic took the place 
of the bison of the plains and num- 
bered into such mighty figures that 
Champlain speaks of “The orenac 
being in great numbers,” and both he 
and Lescarbot thought they were 
identical with the elk of Ewurope. 
“The Indians were making snow- 
shoes out of the mosse-hides,” he 
| commented. 
| These ancient tribes of Indians 
|called the moose “Aptaptou,” and 
they hunted them with dogs on the 
|snow crusts of the seacoast slopes. 
| “They cut troughs of wood and boiled 
| the meat in them by dropping white- 
hot stones into the water,” one 
| chronicler recorded. “They eat in a 
| filthy mer, their hands are greasy 
nd they wipe them on their hair, or 
fon the hair of the dogs.” Modern 


| moose hunters, who dispute between 
the latest high- 


ng value of 
power rifle, should remember that the 
| ill-clad, ill-fed Indians—they often 
| died, whole bands of them, when the 
moose meat failed—killed their huge 
moose all during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, with bows and arrows and 
spears. “At one hundred yards an 
Indian placed sixteen arrows in the 
target to twelve musket bullets,” 
us, in 1672. “They used 
snares, slaughter pens 
driving the moose in 
bands, e tame cattle, along long 
barrier fences to the pens.” At this 
same time both the English and 
French settlers were endeavoring to 
turn the large deer into beasts of 
burden; but domesticate them they 
could not. In modern times several 
moose have been harnessed and driv- 
nm, and one captive pair had a calf 
born to them. 
The beast is a gaunt, awkward 
looking animal, but he is A 
in combat. One summer 
Scotia f 
n 


; 


cutting h 


farmer, who was J 
the savanna near the forest, 
heard a noise which sounded not un- 


like wt two pieces of wood to- 
gether. ck! He knew it 
was ull moose fighting. 


uce in the edge of 
nough, there they 
| were on the unused meadow, fighting 
to the death. At the moment he first 
saw them the and 
older moose was the slimmer 


He 


stronger 


huge horn 
dy among 
nificent 
| when they fell to their feet the big 
bull made a side sweep at the other, 
but the younger one caughi it on his 
horns or else the fight would have 
closed there. 

| Back foot by foot slighted 
young bull was forced. Once his 
rear feet went down and he slid back- 
ward like a great soft bag; then the 
|animals unlocked those masses of 


the 


horn, and when the older bull lifted 
his head to bellow out a cry of rage, 
the other swung swiftly and plunged 
off along the trail. Luckily they were 
not both old bulls or some hunter, in 
later years, might have come on an 
inextricably locked mass of moose 
horns with the bleaching bones of 
two magnificent animals beside them. 

Grim and ruthless nature dictates 
that the vigorous sires of the moose 
tribes shall thus be selected, the su- 
perior forest gladiators being fathers 
of the new generation. Starting to 
assume the role of dictator in his 
yearling year—the second September 
and October of his life—the young 
bull moose—now a “spikehorn” (so- 
called on account of its growing ant- 
lers consisting of spikes each six 
inches long), possessing desires inimi- 
cal to a mature bull, has not the 
weight, ability, or spread of antlers 
to combat for possession of a mate. 
At such times he often challenges the 
older bulls and then seeks safety in 
quick flight. His spikes are dropped 
the following March, and start to 
grow again at the end of April. Fall 
finds the young bull moose as big as 
an adult, the proud possessor of a 
pair of horns with a beam eight or 
ten inches long, each ending in a 
fork. He is now called a “crotch 
horn.” Whether he finds a mate dur- 
ing this rutting season is difficult to 
determine. Certainly, he is not as 
yet a match for the full-grown bull 
moose. Not until he is four years 
old—his fifth year—when his horns 
resemble in shape, though not in size, 
those of the fully developed moose, 
does he really come into his own. 
Then it is that the younger dull 
moose roam up and down the forest, 
answering the calls of the cow moose, 
and, when occasion demands, doing 
battle to the death with the aged 
bulls. Now and then, horns locked in 
the death struggle, both animals per- 
ish, and woodsmen come across the 
dead animals, both bodies so pum- 
melled that they are unfit for human 
consumption, which demonstrates 
something of the terrible combat that 
takes place on these occasions. 

A charming story of the woods, 
waters and moose is related about 
the beautiful Boseway River country. 
Two American hunters and two na- 
tive guides were coming down the 
stream after an arduous trip via its 
headwaters when suddenly one of 
them sang out, “What's that?” “A 
moose,” replied the guide, “an’ a calf 
a sucking her, too”; and off the 
flotilla tore like mad for the edge of 
the river where the great brown cow 
moose and the tall gangling-legged 
young calf stood. 

The moment the mother moose got 
it through her long, ugly head just 
what it was all about, she turned and 
walked with an accommodating slow 
step into the bush. “Let’s drive the 
mother away and catch the calf for 
pictures,” shouted one of the men. 
Up the bank they ran waving paddles 
and yelling like demons. The moose 
slightly quickened her step, and when 
the men caught up to her there was 
no sign of the calf. She had pressed 
it down with her nose into the first 
hollow, and it would lie there like a 
dead thing until she returned or 
called. (Continued on page 57) 
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Healthy. 
and 
Vigorous 
Living... 


Read 
Health Books, written by prom- 
inent authorities. They are guide- 
posts to good health. 

1. OUR COMMON ENEMY: COLDS 


these McBride 


Popular 


by the Editors of FORTUNE in 
Consultation with Eminent Physicians 
Here are all the important facts about 
colds—what seems to cause them and 
what seems to relieve them. It sur- 
veys the amazing array of patent 
medicines, as well as those remedies 
which receive the sanction of medical 
science. “Here, in a form as com- 
pressed as a yeast cake, can be found 
all that is definitely known about 
colds."—N. Y. Times, $1.00. 


2. YOUR GLANDS AND YOU 
by HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D. 
From the biological point of view 
your glands, these mysterious, tiny 
and powerful structures scattered 
throughout your body are the really 
important part of you. This 
will help you discover your glandular 
peculiarities and gives you helpful, 
Practical suggestions for correcting 
them and keeping your _ entire 
glandular system in good order. “A 
sign post to continued health.”— 
Oakland Tribune, $1.75. 

3. YOUR LONG-SUFFERING STOMACH 
by ARTHUR F, KRAETZER, M.D. 
Proper assimilation of this useful, 
cheerful and entertaining book will 
lengthen your life-line while making 
your waist-line something you can’t 


forget. The author, an eminent 
diagnostician, breaks away from 
faddists and quack theories, and 


presents a practical guide to com- 
mon sense in eating. “Here is the 
book that sixteen million, three hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand Amer- 
icans haye been waiting for.”—Hunt- 
ingdon Herald-Advertiser. $1.50. 
4. VITAMINS AND YOUR HEALTH 
by MARGARET ELSTON GAUGER 
Each vitamin plays a different role 
in the body. This practical and lively 
book introduces you to the six known 
characters of this highly interesting 
family. The author tells you exactly 
what vitamins are, where they are 
found and how they affect your 
health.—$1.25. 


5. WHY DIE BEFORE YOUR TIME? 
by HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D. 
Here is the Open Sesame to a long 
life worth living. The author is no 

| faddist, but is convinced that most 

j people dig their graves with their 

teeth. The sane and simply stated 

advice of this man who knows his 
vitamins and how to make them 
prolong life makes a richly entertain- 

/ ing guide to healthy and_ vigorous 
living. “A short, sensible,  ex- 
tremely readable handbook of advice 
on healthy living.” Book-of-the-Month 
Club News, $2.00. 

6. DRUGS AGAINST MEN 
by HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D. 
Did you know that every user of 
tobacco, tea_or coffee is a mild drug 
addict? Nicotine and caffeine are 
simply props for the nerves and 
brain. How much alcohol do you 
normally consume, and what do you 
think its affect on you is? Dr. Wil- 
liams, a well known physician and 
scientist tells you in this astonish- 
ing book. Your own health and wel- 
fare may be at stake. $1.75. 


from your own bookseller, or direct 
from the publishers 
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TRAILING THE BULL MOOSE IN THE 
NORTH WOODS 


(Continued from page 56) 


Now the foolhardy men, unlearned 
of wilderness ways, closed in, wav- 
ing their big wooden blades and 
shouting at the top of their voices. 
The cow moose seemed to think this 
was bad medicine for she laid her 
long ears back on her head, raised 
each and every hair until it stood on 
end, and charged the noisy group. 
The first man darted for a young 
pine but tripped and fell into the 
laurel. Luckily, the moose thought 
he had disappeared, for she left him 
and leaped at a guide whose wrig- 
gling legs were just ascending 
through a pine branch. She made a 
nasty grunting, snorting pass at him 


and plunged for the next man. He 
too was climbing while the climbing 
was good, so there was only one man 
left in sight. With great eyes flash- 
ing she made for him, but he too 
evaded her by the pine route, and lo! 
she was monarch of all she surveyed. 
After she had cooled their ardour for 
a time and made many suggestive 
threatening tramplings and snortings, 
she moved off toward the hiddens, 
and did the men attack her? They 
did not. They attacked the river 
with their blades and slipped away 
sadder, and, it is to be hoped, wiser 


for their experience. 
Po Eres 
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In Quest of Gold 


EVERAL volumes dealing with 

man’s endless quest for gold and 
other treasures throughout the world 
have been published recently. Harold 
T. Wilkins in Modern Buried Treas- 
ure Hunters (Dutton) describes his 
adventures in many countries. He 
has sought for treasure in Mexico, 
in the ruined kingdom of the Incas, 
in Africa, the treasure islands of 
the South Seas, and in Asia and 
Australia. The book is full of curi- 
ous information and lively adven- 
ture. The professional hunter after 
gold in sunken wrecks and in secret 
hiding places will find much to in- 
terest him in these pages. However, 
the book is highly entertaining for 
the ordinary reader who enjoys tales 
about remote regions and unusual 
journeys. 

Another record of the quest for 
gold is Joan Arbuthnot’s More Profit 
than Gold (Scribners). This is an 
account of an expedition which left 
England to try and make its fortune 
in the wilds of South America, 
searching for gold or diamonds or 
both in the forests of British Guiana 
and Venezuela. The account of Miss 
Arbuthnot’s experiences with the na- 
tives, with wild animals and reptiles, 
and with all the perils of a hostile 
region are set down in the narrative 
that is continually interesting, unfail- 
ing in its good humor, and often ex- 
citing. 

Gold was of course the most im- 
portant cargo which was carried by 
the express companies in California 
and the Southwest during the de- 
cades following the discovery of gold 
in 1848. It is for this reason that 
Neill C. Wilson has called his his- 
tory of the pioneer express com- 
panies, Treasure Express (Mac- 
millan). This is an account of the 
organization and development of the 
express companies in the forties and 
fifties, and it gives dramatic ac- 
counts of rogues and highwaymen 
who plundered all kinds of treasure 
transports along hazardous pony 


trails and rutted stagecoach roads 
through all the mining region of the 
West. The author has made use of 
contemporary newspapers, waybills 
and reports, létters and records in 
possession of the Wells Fargo Bank, 
as well as pamphlets and general 
histories of the period. 


New Light On Pitcairn 


a HE romantic story of Pitcairn Is- 
land and the Mutiny on the Boun- 
ty has been told many times, but it 
has remained for Harry L. Shapiro, 
Associate Curator at the American 
Museum of Natural History, to take 
full advantage of the opportunities 
which the inhabitants of Pitcairn Is- 
land afford the anthropologist. For 
six generations the children of nine 
English sailors and their Tahitian 
women have been developing a way 
of life entirely their own, thousands 
of miles from civilization. However, 
because of the detailed records kept 
by the islanders relatively more is 
known about their little world today 
than about a great many nations. 

Dr. Shapiro is said to know more 
about Pitcairn than any other man 
alive. He began his study in 1922 
and has continued it since, making 
several trips to the South Seas, and 
leading a special expedition to Pit- 
cairn itself. What he has learned 
about the island and its people is set 
forth in The Heritage of the Bounty 
(Simon and Schuster). In this book 
he tells the full history of Pitcairn, 
quoting from many contemporary 
and hitherto unpublished documents. 
He describes the religion, morals, 
language, institutions and customs of 
the islanders from the point of view 
of a trained and _ dispassionate 
anthropologist. He studies the ef- 
fects of the English and Polynesian 
inheritance of the islanders, their 


birth and death rate and the in-. 


cidence of disease. He studies as 
well all the other results of six gen- 


erations of inbreeding. 
Sere Se tee Ok 
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Start It 
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AMERICAN WOMAN’S CLUB 
IN NEW YORK 


HE beginning and end of your trip should be as 

full of new pleasures and experiences as the trip 
itself. And it will be, if you stop at the American 
Woman's Club. 


In addition to the beauty and conveniences of your 
room with its private bath, you'll enjoy the special 
features of five roof gardens, of numerous and spa- 
cious lounges, of a swimming pool and free plunges 
every morning, of an outdoor patio garden for lunch- 


ing and dining. 


And if you want to take advantage of all the entertain- 
ment and interest New York offers, they're all nearby. 
The clubhouse is within a few minutes of Times Square, 
near shops and department stores. Equally conve- 


nient are railroads, piers and steamship offices. 


Every care will be given your luggage, mail, phone 
messages and packages. An information bureau will 
look up any travel information you seek, make reser- 


vations and buy tickets, if you wish. 


And all this is possible at rates that are economical: 


Single with bath, per day 
$2.50 to $3.50 


Double with bath, per day 
$4.00 to $5.00 


¥ * 

‘| AMERICAN WOMAN'S 
353 W. 57th St., N.Y. © Tel.: COlumbus 5-6100 
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“Sycamore Shores” 


book. 


WITHOUT 


by DWIGHT FISKE 


men-about-town with his 
of “cerebral naughtiness. 


MUS 


Dwight Fiske, who has become the 
dor of the sophisticated 400, has tickled the 
ears of wise old dowagers and international 
tales and ballads 

Hitherto issued 
only in a privately printed edition, they 
now all gathered together for your enjoy- 
If Dwight Fiske’s sagas of sex and 
Benchley 


IC 


ment. 
society have convulsed Robert 
imagine what they'll do to YOU! 
DWIGHT FISKE Illustrated, $2.50. 
ts a rich, redolent, American 
I only wish there were more of tt. I liked 
all there was of the ee . exciting phetographs. 


—Lewis Gannett, N. 


SYCAMORE SHORES 


by CLARK B. FIRESTONE 


Here, for the first time, are brought together in 
print the hidden charms of America’s 
Ohio, 
Mississippi and the Wabash. 
ets, showboats, 
glimpses of a dim, 


—the 


rollers; 


of engineering feats. 


. Herald Tribune. 


great rivers 
down the 
Here are the pack- 
dice rolling crews 
forgotten race whose enly 
$3.00. 


Kentucky, Tennessee, 


shanty boats; 


Tilustrated. 
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YOUNG LADIES 
MARRY 


by JESSIE BENTON FREMONT AND 
ELIZABETH H. REDFIELD 
and her two girls whom she 


Tacoma through the 
Orient on_a pleasure trip with two successful mar- 


SHOULD 


Meet “magnetic Mama” 
takes from the shadows of Mt. 


riages as its main purpose. 
But the girls rebel. Nowadays it’s 
girls to resist “‘being married off” 


Sheth Heney. Redick 


HORSESHOE RANGE 


A new writer of range warfare that brings a 
talent for hard boiled literature to the old 
With all the complications of a mystery 
tale this clear-shooting westerner has already 
won hundreds of friends in the book trade. 
He bids fair to attract thousands more among 
the reading public. $2.00. 


West. 


ROBERT M. 


by MICHAEL CROWLEY 


from your bookseller, or 


McBRIDE & 


116 East 16th Street, New York 


quite u 


the background for a ase geacke with ar 


sual 
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trouba- 


rnished 


GERALD BULLETT, distinguished English 


has written a modern classic ..... 


"HAPPY MARINE 


A National Best Seller by 


Foremost Editorialist ... . 


“JOHNNY Q. PUBLIC” SPEAKS! 
The Nation 


This book 


government. 


looking American. 


GERALD BUILETT 


is the voice of America! 
women of every class and profession tell what they think 
and what they are going to do about the future of their 
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Apart from the father and the mother, 
were four in family: Rex (twelve years 
Elizabeth (ten and a half each), and 
They 
ishing thing happened to them. 
of many; 
an encounter with cannibals, 
an iced cake on a desert island. 


It was, 


of treasured books, alongside Treasure 
Crusoe and Tom Sawyer. 


With illustrations by C. 


America’s 


Appraises The New Deal 
by BOAKE CARTER 


Herein men and 


Tt is required reading for every forward- 


Fourth Printing. $2.00. 


from your bookseller or 


DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


116 EAST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 


THE HAPPY MARINERS belongs on everyone's 
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Walter Hodges. 


novelist, 
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the Robinsons 
Guy and 
Martin (seven). 
lived in a London suburb, and one day an as 
in fact, 
a dangerous sea-voyage, a battle with pirates, 
and the tracking down of 
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BOAKE CARTER 
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THE STRANGE BEEHIVE VILLAGE OF TALBESEH 


(Continued from page 21) 


cups, with a glass of cold water 
freshly drawn from the well in the 
true manner of the east. Then our 
host related to us that the house in 
which it was his pleasure for us to 
rest was built by his ancestors. He 
also told us that Talbeseh and all the 
“tells.” or mud villages, between 
Homs and Hama were important 
years ago, having been resting places 
for the camel caravans journeying 
between Palestine, Damascus, Aleppo 
and the East, but since the arrival 
of the automobile for transportation, 
the mud villages were being forgot- 
ten. 

We bade our host satdeh, which is 
“farewell” and, refreshed by the 
coffee and the rest, continued our 
tour of the village, where villagers 
now greeted us with smiles as we 
went on our way, or stepped to one 
side to enable us to pass in the nar- 
row lanes. It was obvious that we 
were being accepted as friends since 
our visit to our builder host. Most 
families were outside their houses, 
and Mohammed told me that we 
were being discussed. 

Among other pictures I made a 
photograph of a mother and her child. 
The baby had large brown glass 
beads around her little head which I 
thought were meant to match her 


wonderful brown eyes, but I was in- 
formed that the beads were for no 
other purpose than to keep away-the 
evil eye. 

Now that I was perfectly satisfied 
with my work and was becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with this vil- 
lage, we went to the tiny shop which 
sold every requirement of the village, 
and bought the entire stock of little 
colored sweets. Mohammed began to 
distribute these to a great crowd of 
children who had followed us every- 
where, but they were so noisy with 
excitement over obtaining their share 
that the sheik guide advised Mo- 
hammed to throw them and let the 
children scramble. This they did with 
great gusto, apparently enjoying the 
struggle almost as much as the sweets, 

After another visit to our sheik 
friend’s house, where we were given 
more coffee and fresh watermelon, 
we bade goodbye to the Talbeseh v1l- 
lagers, thanking them for their hos- 
pitality. They in return thanked us 
for our visit and asked us to return 
again. As we neared our car and 
turned to wave to the little bee-like 
figures clustered about their hives, I 
sincerely wished to return again to 
enjoy their gracious hospitality and 
see once more one of the most inter- 
esting villages of the Near East. 
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rhythm of the tropics. And there are 
scores of Spanish towns, each with 
its own color and_ individuality. 
Camagtey, Guantanamo, Santa Cruz, 
Matanzas, Trinidad, Cienfuegos are 
names arousing imnumerable dra- 
matic memories. 

It is of these places and these sub- 
jects that Sydney Clark writes, re- 
vealing all the bright strands woven 
into the magic tapestry which is 
Cuba. The rich and surprising va- 
riety of Cuban life, the atmosphere 
of Colonial Spain and the remark- 
able development of recent years, the 
dramas of the past and the present, 
the sheer exhilaration of natural 
beauties unsurpassed in the tropics, 
the buoyancy, grace and charm oi the 
Cuban people themselves—all are 
part of the patterns of this book 
which will find a place of honor in 
the literature of the Caribbean. 

The second selection for this quar- 
ter is Robert Medill McBride’s Hill- 
top Towns of Ttaly. Despite his ac- 
tivities as book and magazine pub- 
lisher Mr. McBride has found time 
to travel widely and to write more 
than half a dozen books. Under the 
name of Robert Medill he has con- 
tributed to TraveL popular series oi 
articles on Spain, Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, as well as the three articles 
on Italian hill towns which appeared 
recently. The interest in these arti- 
cles, which will be incorporated in 
his new book, was such that we are 
offering Hilliop Towns of Italy to 


In writing to advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


our subscribers as one of the two 
volumes chosen for this quarter. 

Assisi, the home of St. Francis; 
Spoleto, stronghold of Renaissance 
aristocracy; Sienna, city of artistic 
treasures; San Gimignano, famous 
for its medieval towns; the fortress 
of Volterra; Urbino; Trevi; Vi- 
terbo; Perugia and all the other hill 
towns will remain an endless source 
of fascination until their last stones 
crumble into dust. Mr. McBride 
visits these shrines of art and history 
with a fresh eye, and he has cap- 
tured the glamours of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance in his 
pages. 

Cuban Tapesiry is issued in a spe- 
cial edition of 320 pages with 24 illus- 
trations and a jacket in color. Hill- 
top Cites of Tialy is issued in a spe- 
cial edition of 192 pages with 13 
drawings by Edward C. Caswell and 
a jacket in color. 

The special double selection of 
Cuban Tapesiry and Hilliop Csiies of 
Tialy is offered to members of the 
National Travel Club at $2.75 post- 
paid. Later, at more than twice the 
price, and without the map, both of 
these books will be issued for the 
general public. A few copies of these 
books are available to members at the 
special price, and may be secured by 
writing to the secretary. And do 
not forget the map of Cuba in color, 
21 x 28 inches, which will be a valu- 


able addition to any travel library. 
* * * 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
PACT CTROTREBTRGA PAL 


RED CROSS SHOES 


Sold through advertising in the Fifth Avenue Buses. 


A check-up shows direct, profitable returns on the investment. 


hii 


a new service to advertisers 
unique - personal - complete 


ONE EAST FORTY-FOURTH 
New York VANDERBILT 3-6244 


July 8, 1936 
Mr. John H. Livingston, Jr., 


425 Fitth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir: 


We wish to inform you that the results of the advertising in 
the Fifth Avenue buses for our client, Arthur Kent, Inc., 
Specialists Exclusively in Red Cross Shoes, has proved 
successtiul far beyond our expectations. 


Our original thought was that this advertising would be 
purely institutional, but we have been able to trace a great 
many actual sales to the bus cards. In consideration of 
these splendid results, we plan to continue to use the Fifth 
Avenue bus advertising indefinitely. 


We thought you would be inte rested in knowing this. 
Very truly yours, 


IDEAS 
By 
A. AS Herris 


de 


t’s hard to believe the calendar on the 
Southern Route! Summer and Lido life go on 
and on together . .. into October, November, 
December, all through the year . . . thanks to 
mid-ocean mildness and the ‘‘outdoor’’ design 
of Italian Line ships! 

Picture a balmy, purple evening... in Fall, 
in Winter . . . with couples strolling on starlit 
decks without wraps. Picture too a Lido Deck 


flooded with sunshine and thronged with sun- 
bathers . . . in shorts, in beach gear, in sports 
clothes. It’s only wisdom to choose this warmer, 
friendlier crossing in Fall or Winter. 

Book on any Italian Line vessel. All are First 
Class, all have brilliant Lido decks, and the 
unfailing courtesy, delicious meals and superb 
seamanship of the modern Italian Marine. Swift 
crossings on the superliners Rex and Conte di 


Savoia (gyrorstabilized). Leisurely voyages on 
the Roma, “‘Italy’s Palace Ship’’ cr on the newly 
remodeled Saturnia or Vulcania touching as 


‘ 


many as nine fascinating ports en route! 


Write for literature to LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or New York: 6247) 
Fifth Ave.; Phila: 1601 Walnut St,; Boston: 86 Arlington Sty 
Cleveland: Union Trust Arcade; Chicago: 333 No. Michigan 
Ave. ; San Francisco: 386 Post St.; New Orleans: 1504 Am. Bank 
Bld’g.; Montreal: 1133 Beaver Hall Hill; Toronto: 159 Bay Sh 


